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-ERSITY COLLEG E, Selatan | DRIVATE PUPIL—A CLERGYMAN, for some 








V 
IT. it PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY | 5 years Tutor to a Nobl and sul ntly receiving OF 25 MILLIONS FLORINS, C.M. 
4 ASTRONOMY in this College will become VACANT at the | Six Fuplis into his honse, a moderate distance from London, To be reimbursed with 51,331,170 Florins. 
and A® resent Session (20th June, 1343), in consequence of | would be glad to fill a VACANCY with a GENTLEMAN S SON, RAND DISTRIBUTION, on Ist Fepruary 
ulre more an common 






next. at VIENNA!! 

1,600 Bonds. gaining together 1,457,260f1., in lots of 250,000 f.— 
40.000 f.—13,000 f.—12, ..&c. Smallest Prize 600 fi. 
10 florins are equal to 1/.—a trifle more or less as per day's 


xchange. s i! 
Price of each Bond (which may be had in fifths for 1/, 8s.) is 


whose education or health may 
care,—Letters addressed to the Rev. J. C. C., Post-office, Hamp- 
ton Court, Middlesex, will be forwarded to him. 


OARDING HOUSE IN GERMANY, con- 


end of the pre : 

: n of Professor Potter, who has accepted the Pro- 
= rest of Mathematics at King's College, Toronto.—Candi- 
fates for the Appointment are requested to send in applications 


i i 6th M . 
and testimonials to the Council on ot atone the KINSON, next 


























































































Mth Jan. 1948 eoanteey to Ge Coneel. ) ducted by MADAME. HARTKNOCK, at LEIPSIC, | , Price 
YEOLOGICAL MINERALOGY. —Mr. J. | Rethels Caren. Ni. itor tad cethe Cerman Lasenans sed | w needs bus orth for £10 oMArsbleby Bank Notes, Money 
TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence the Second Part of | of procuring Masters in all the other branches of instruction. 4 ae s £65 or fifths for £13) Orders, or Drafts, Primes reim- 
bis LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a view to facilitate | Terms for board, lodging, and washing, 20/. per annum. Leipsic = 12 *” 35 | pursgble in Frankfort, Paris, or 
the stu of GEOLOGY, and of the Application of Mineral | js within a few hours’ journey of Berlin and Dresden, and only 40 -..- 220 * ... London, 
Substauces in the ARTS, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, at Nine | four days’ journey from London, the whole of which may _be Lists of the Drawing will immediately be forwarded to each 
Selock, A.M. ‘Ihe Lectures will be continned on each suc- | performed by steam.—References in London, Alex, Black, Esq. | Shareholder. bam 
= ceeding Wednesday. J, LONSDALE, Principal. | 8, Wellington-street North; L. Coleman, Esq. 34, Broad-strect | _ For Prospectuses and Bonds, apply to I. A, SCHWARZS- 
SiLi- King’s College, London, Jan. 20, Ib4s. uildings; and Herrn Roeckel,9, London-street, Fitzroy-square. . Banker, ankfort-on-the-Maine. save trouble, 
TRIS Ring's College, London, Jan. 20 183 Buildings; and Herm Hoeckel,9, Lond F ret and perienty wil be feceted at i ASSCHW ANAS 
ECEPTION TO LANGUAGE TEACHERS ‘NLAPHAM PARK ACADEMY I «| CHILD'S, 122, Minories, America-square, London 
ae NG ws om in this] = went : - < 
e 6s. cloth, ANTED, a TEACHER, or TEACHERS, C highly salubrious, open, delightful, and select locality, “ : = 
‘ of FRENCH and GERMAN, for TWO YOUNG LADIES, | not surpassed by any in the environs of London, Mr. LONG has Sales by Auction. 
> on the ithin five miles of Hyde Park Corner. A Lady whocan teach | the advantage of premises recently erected for him, in the most SOUTHGATE’S LITERARY AUCTION 
sth edi oy neuages would he preferred.—Address to S., at No. 5, | excellent manner, on his own plan, and consequently possess- Saat SP GRESTSGENES AGED dine st AUCTIOl ROOMS. 
edition, both languag ; ; ; ; i sop By HENRY SOUTHGATE & CO. at their Ri Fleet 
Maiden-lane, Covent-garden, stating terms per lesson twice a ing accommodations of ne —- chemgeter, Conductive = y = pred THIS DAY ahd ooms, 22, Fieet~ 
o good order, health, and cheerfulness. In this Establishmen , 7 mare * 
CORD: week. : : a Liberal Education, conducted with equal care and efliciency VALUABLE COLLECTION of ARCHI- 
8 DUCATION.—Mrs. Ports would RECEIVE | in atu its departments, is combined with an ever-watchful TECTURAL WORKS and ILLUSTRATED BOOKS; 
IBUTES of a few YOUNG PEOPLE to EDUCATE with her own moral influence and oversight, careful religions culture, the | also a variety of Standard Literature. 
cloth Daughters, at Vanbruzh Castle, on the summit of Maze Hill, most liberal arrangements, and maternal attention, while the o—_ 
‘ opposite tbe Eastern Gate of Greenwich Park. An absorbent | iMtellect, the dispositions, and the deportment of the Pupils are | On WEDNESDAY, January 25. and three following days, at 1, 
SJECTS wrn renders the grounds fit for exercise at all seasons. The | equally objects of an unceasing attention, guided by the results A VALUABLE COLLECTION of ENGRAY- 
WIS od modes of imparting accomplishments, and a of a thoughtful experience of many years. In confirmation of ~. 4 : 
wes sree bl Ma ender the bodys aes the above recommendations, Mr. f.ong is happy in the assur- | INGS, comprising upwards of 3,500 Portraits and Views alludiag 
reached on propriate aud areca le the imind to receive aud retain in | ance of the grateful and affectionate recollections of numerous | to the County of Norfolk, many of which are excessioety rare, 
and vigorous, and enable the iind to receive an n in- | Dupils, and his refereuce will be cheerfully responded to by | together with some very fine Portraits by Vertue; Holbein's 
d to th struction. - Ministers one Gentlemen of the highest respectability. whese ioe qhaige mnpressions : Ra wrtraite + Se 
y Prnci i. } , xg : Mr. Li i ure ’ e . i» be : 
‘a : 0 the HE Principal of an Establishment by the Sea, 7s mage Bn, St feteory why oe oe a ‘tonal pars | Jeon, &c.; also some others to illustrate Granger, and for general 
e Triennial at 2 feral ond favourite Watering fy on tho Syrees frostretion of Colgtested, Mochauies, Clergy, Philecqpnees, 
+ In1 vob coast, well known for its salubrious air, is desirous of COM- OYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY Naval, Military, and other Characters; an immense number re- 
PLETING HIS LIMITED NOMBER OF PUPILS with a few R — ai - nm “—— | lating to the Topography of Great Britain, many very curious; 
. ANNUAL EXHIBITION Views by Hollar, Buck, ye Stetbard, Caeman, &c.; a 





YOUNG GENTLEMEN, whose health or studies may require 
-rints of Foreign 


eat 
more than ordinary attention. ‘Ibe course of instruction com- variety to illustrate Pennant’s London: Fope- 


Notice is given to Exhibitors, that the SEVENTEENTH AN- 
m Piranesi, Canaletti, &c.; Fine Prints of the Eng 








prises all the usual branches of a liberal education, and the im- | NUAL EXHIBITION of Painting, Sen!pture, and Architecture, | graphy fro be 
provement, comfort, and happiness of the young gentlemen are | of the Royal Hibernian Academy, will open on MONDAY the vg Foreign Schools; with a quantity of Etchings by the 
ted by the most assiduous care. Fifty Pounds per | Ist of May next; and that all works intended for exhibition | Masters, and some scarce early Wood Engravings. 







y 
;' ION May be viewed, and Catalogues bad. 

SALE OF AN IMPORTANT AND GENUINE COLLECTION 
OF PICTURES, DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS, &c. 
MANCHESTER. 

ESSRS. T. WINSTANLEY and SONS, or 
a Liverpool, javedfie honour to announce. thet they have 
received directions fron: tye Executors o! the late 
BENJAMIN K, E=Q, OF BC 


objects promo f z 
annum include every charge. A Prospectus, with references, 
will be forwarded on application, by letter, to A. B., Post Office, 
Eastbourne. 


DUCATION.—Dr. Georcr J. Bompas and 

4 Mr. Eowarp Ke rer beg to inform Parents and others, 
that (hey have lately OPENED A SCHOOL NBAR BRISTOL, 
the business of which will recommence on the Wth of January. 











mast be sent to the Academy house on or before Saturday the 


20t pril. order 

GEORGE PETRIE, K.1L.A., Secretary. 
Academy-honse, Lower Abbey-street. 
6th January 1843. 


MADEIRA HOUSE.—For the BENEFIT 
of PERSONS in DELICATE HEALTH, or who are 
labouring under protracted or variable disorders of the internal 





















Itis their wish to keep constantly in view the moral and reli- 
gions improvement, und the bodily health of their scholars, as 
well as their intellectual culture, and their instraction in alt 
those branches of knowledge, which are necessary or important 
toa liberal education. Reierence may be made to Dr. Tweedie, 
30, Montagu-place, Bedford-square, Professor Sharpey, M.D. 
University College, and Mr. Serjt. Bompas, Serjeants’-inn, Lon- 
doo; Kk. Winter, Esq. Hove, near Brighton; and Comte Ver- 
Huell, 35, Rue Madame, Paris.—Prospectuses, additional re- 
ferences, and other particulars, may be obtained on application 
to Messrs. Bompas & Keller, Fishponds, near Bristol. 











organs or of the joints. Under the superintendence of a Gen- 
tleman, who has had peculiar opportunities of observing the 
advantages of a warm climate, a complete establishment has 
been formed, in which an uniformly bigh temperature. together 
with airiness, and the indispensable comforts of an invalid, has 
been carefully considered. Application for particulars must be 
by letter, addressed to Mr. R. Nuth. 
One or two Domestics in declining health, and of superior 
character, may find an advantageous engagement. 
36, Bedford-square. 
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DUCATION IN IRELAND. — ROYAL 
SCHOOL of DUNGANNON,—This institution, eminently 
distinguished amongst the first-class schools of lreland, presents 
peculiar advantages: presided over for many years, with un- 
iiterrupted success, by the present Head Master, a gentleman 
distinguished amongst the first science, clussical, and divinity 
scholars of Trinity College; the inferior masters, all either 
scholars or prize-men of the University; the pupils of the first 
respectability ; the College remarkable for the elegance and 
airiness of its buildings, the salubrity of its situation, and the 
beauty of its grounds. Four bundred pounds per annum allo- 
cated from its funds for the establishment of Royal or Queen's 
scholarships, ten of which, viz. five of 50/, per annum, and five 
of 301. per annum, are enjoyed exclusively by its pupils, when 
students of the University; daily Scriptural instruction by the 
Head Master; lectures on natural philosophy, in addition to a 
more than usually extended science, classical, and English 
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hours of recreation. 





GANNON CoLLeGe is proved by the eminet 
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s been thirty. 





which they have obtained in Trinity Colleg 





Tr ann. 
medals. 





Queen's scholarships of 50/. per ann., two ditto of 201. 
two University exhibitions of 10/. per ann., two gol 






lor's prize for Greek verse, Hebrew premium, 
and eighth places at entrance, from above one hun 
idates. 


red can 





The two most distinguished scholars 
of the class which has just answered 







cellor’s prizes for Gree 















course ; instruction given to those pupils who may require it, by 
well-qualified masters, in French, Drawing, and Music, and the 
advantages of a valuable library, a gymnasium, a drill master, 
and a superintendent who never leaves the pupils during their 


The excellence of the system of education pursued at Dcn- 


rf ” t lent éss of its pupils 
in the University of Dublio, and in the mili plleges of Eng- 
lund. For many years the average num distinctions, 


Inthe year which has just terminated they have obtained two 


senior science moderatorsbip, senior classical moderatorship, 
twelve classical honours, three science honours, Vice-Chancel- 
es sree. 


in classics and science, 
‘or its degree, were pupils 
of DUNGANNON Scnoou. The one, Mr. Faussett, obtained, 
during his collegiate career, second place at entrance, from 136 
candidates, eight first rank classical honours, seven Vice-Chan- 
i k verse, first University scholarship, 


PRIZE ESSAY—TWENTY GUINEAS. 

HE above Sum having heen offered by the CEN- 

TRAL COMMITTEE of ASSISTANT DRAPERS for the 
best ESSAY on the subject of LATE CLOSING, as advertized 
in the Times, Morning Chronicle, Kecord, and Patriot, of the 5th, 
and the Atheneum, Spectator, Sunday Times, and Argus, of the 7th, 
Competitors are informed that the period allowed for writing 
is extended from the 6th of February to the Ist of March, 1843. 
Committee Room, ¥ 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, (Signed) 
Jan. 17, 1842. C. MAYHEW, Hon. Sec. 


| 
CATALOGUE of 10,000 VOLUMES of 
BOOKS, New and Secondhand, in Divinity and Miscel- | 
laneous Literature, at very low prices, on sale by J. M. BURTON, 
Ipswich, may be had of Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London, price 
6d. Books sent free of expense to London, and thence, per 
cheapest conveyance, to any part of the kingdem. 


COMPLETE FRENCH SCHOOL, BY MONS. LE PAGE. 
ART 1.—L’ECHO de PARIS; being a Selec- 


tion of Phrases a person would hear daily if living in 
France. With a Vocabulary of the Words and Idioms. Sth 
edition. with numerous Woodcuts, price 4s. neatly bound. 

By M. LE PAGE. Professor of French in London. 

Also, lately published, by the same Author, 
Part 2.Gift of Fluency in French Conversation. 
A set of Exercises for the Learner of the French Language, 
calculated to enable him, by means of practice, to express him- 
self fluently on the ordinary topics of life. 2nd edition, with 
Notes, 3s. 6d. 

Part 3.—The Last Step to French; or the Prin- 
ciples of French Grammar displayed in a series of Short Lessons, 
each of which is followed by Questions and Exercises, with the 
Versification. 3s. 6d 


French School Complete, the Three Parts bound 


order, 
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corning senior w= Pg ag ho oye gold modal, | geod in 1 vol. price 10s. 
, premium, divinity premium, Queen's scholarship of 50/. per + 
annum, and University exhibition of 10/. per annum. The Also, The French Master for the Nursery; or, 
other, Mr. Hancock, obtained fifth place at entrance, from 136 | First Lessons in French, for the Use of Junior Pupils. By M. 
candidates, ten first rank science honours, two classical honours, | Le Page, 3s. 6d. neatly bound. 
senior science moderatorship, science gold medal, Hebrew pre- > apes ._. . 
mium, and Queen's scbelarenie of 50/. per annum. “*M. Le Page is the best idiomatic instructor we know of. His 
First place has also been obtained by pupils of Dungannon | dialogues on the sound of French letters and the parts of speech, 
School at entrance into Woolwich. are of first-rate excellence."’— Court Magazine. = 
Terms, 5 guineas entrance, and 46 guineas per annum. “M. Le Page's tabulation of the verbs is as complete as it is 
Dungannon is situated in the best part of the North of Ire- | good; his Syntax is lucid and scholar-like, and his Exercises are 
r land.36 miles from Belfast, 24 of which may be travelled by | Well graduated, and likely to exercise the student's mind with 
railroad. his emeney — s omen. i ; Seat 
tonti “To schools and private teachers these volumes must be in- 
as Communications to . be addressed to the Rev, Joun R. valuable.”"—Monthly Review. 
ksellers Darcey, CoLLtece, DUNGANNON, IRELAND, i. 2 " — 
. London; Effingham Wilson, 18, Bishopsgate Within. 


Dungannon College, Jan, 5, 1343, 








to SELL by AUCTION, 
CIE-PLACE, MANCHESTER, on Tuesday, the 2ist Feb. and 
Three following Days, at Half-past ‘Te 
valuable, well-known, and much-admired 


| tering the Sacrament at Calder 





» EsQ, ILTON, 
at the EXCHANGE GALLERY, DU- 
n o'clock each day, the 
i COLLECTION of the 
late Proprietor; comprising capital PAINTINGS by celebrated 
Masters of the ltalian, Flemish Dutch, and British Schools; a 
tasteful Selection of Modern DRAWINGS in Water-colours ; 
select Proofs of celebrated ENGRAVINGS, after Sir David 
Wilkie and other Painters, collected during a period of thirt 
years from the most favourable public and private opportuni- 
ties, with acknowledged taste and judgment, and at a very 
liberal expense. 7?" k 
‘The productions of the Foreign Schools of Painting consist 
ofa* Holy Family,’ by Rafael'e; a duplicate of the principal 
Group of the * Virgin and Child, with the Magdalen," from his 
celebrated picture called ‘St. Jerome,’ and andoubtedly from 
the hand of that great master Correggio ; a magnificent * Head of 
Christ,’ painted with powerful expression “f, the masterly 
pencil of Annibale Caracci; a Portrait of the * Painter's Daugh- 
ter,’ by Carlo Dolce: a brilliant * View of Dresden,’ by Cana- 
letti; with fine Specimens of the high talents of Parmegiano 
Sasso Ferrato, Paul Veronese, Carlo Marratti, Murillo, an 
Gaspar Poussin ; a most capital and hizhly-finished ‘Interior, 
with Figures,’ by Egbert Hemskirk the younger, truly valuable 
for its extraordinary quality and the purity of its preservation; 
select Specimens of the Works of Wouvermans, Paul Potrer, 
David Teniers, Brawer, Gerard Dow, Ostade, Backbuysen, Plat- 
zer. Vernet, Van Sur. and other Masters. J E 
The Selection of Modern Art, which shows the liberality and 
good taste with which Mr. Hick patronized the British School, 
comprises iw original finished Sketch of ‘John Knox adminis- 
C House,” by the late Sir David 
e sale of his Pictures in London ; four 
Richard Wilson ; two Ditto by Louthe~ 
ourg ; two Pictures by George Morland: a beautiful Land- 
scape, sunset effect, by Sir A. W. Callcott; ‘The Letter from 
Sea,’ by Knight; with other ques and interesting Subjects, 
by Howard, Eastlake, Lee, Tenant, John Wilson, Stephanofl, 
Shaver, Poole, Carmichael, Zeitter, Bradley, Barker, the Na- 
smyths, the late Benjamin West, P. ., Westall, &e., &e.; 
the ‘ Rivers of Bliss,’ and ‘ Pandemonium,’ by John Martin; the 
P ‘4 Linton ; and a Selection 
iverseege, several of which 


Wilkie, purchased at th 
enume Landtspes, a | 


* Return ofa Greek Armament, 
from the Works of the late Henry ‘ 
were painted for Mr. Hick: amongst them will be found the 
‘Inquiry,’ * Captain Macheath,’ * The Black Dwarf’ * The Bene- 
diction,’ * Luey Ashton.’ and others. 3 ie 

The WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS ctmpeie the original 
Sketch of the * Presentation of the Keys of Edinburgh to George 
the Fourth at Holyrood,’ by Sir D. Wilkie, with other judici- 
ously selected Specimens of David Roberts, Danby. Stanfield, 
Stothard, Westull, Cattermole, Prout, Cox, 

Holland, J. M. Wright, Liverseege, Richardson, : 
phanoff, Nash, Copley Fielding, and other eminent Artists of 
the jostly admired English Water-colour School. 

Amongst the Engravings is a_ complete set of the well-known 
and celebrated subjects after Sir David Wilkie, some of them in 
states of great rarity, and the whole in excellent condition ; 
numerous specimens of the able talent of Doo, Robinson, an 
otber English and Foreign Engravers. . 

The whole may be viewed three days previous to the Sale. 
Catalogues may be had at Mr.Grundy’s, Exchange-street, Man- 
chester ; of Messrs Winstanley, Paternoster-row, | on ; at 
the office of the * Midland Counties’ Herald,’ Birmingham; at 
the Ce ee of Sale; — | of Messrs. T. Winstanley & Sons, 

urch-street, Liverpoo é 
Oro revent intrusion, no person will be admitted to the view 
or ~ e without a Catalogue, which wil] be charged one shilling 
each, é 
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ERMS of SUBSCRIPTION to CHURTON 

LIBRARY, 26, HoLLEes-sTREET 

For A SINGLE FAMILY, 41. 5s., oF 10 guineas per annum. 
For a Book Sociery, 6/.8 


subscription,—no charge is made for Box or Catalogue. TT! 


standard culgction, consists of 25,000 selene, and every New 


Work is added the da 
Full pastieniars, an 
sent by post. 


it issues from the 


8s., 10, 13, or 16 guineas per annum, 
Any number of Members can jom in the same Book Society 


Hints to Secretaries © of Book Societies, 


’S 


NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 


ROSSLEY’S COMPREHENSIVE Chis 


The Fourth Edition, Consected, ina henge, vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. BOOK, containing Lessons in Histor VE CLag 
bo r 12s. bou History, Geography, and Miscellanies; with’ Note. and Ge 
TREATISE on NAVIGATION and NAU- ERR alle gol A ee bronological, ‘Geomrpbe 
TICAL ASTRONOMY, adapted to the Purposes of . pp. 12mo. boun 4 
he Elementary Instruction ; with an Extensive Series of Examples Hamilton & Co. ; and Simpkin & Marshall 
for Exercise, and all 


the Tables requisite for Nautical Com 


Almanac’ in its New and Improved F. 





ULL’S NEW 

FOR FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 

Works they order, 12 vols. in Town, or 24 Country, 
Works to KEEP. 


SOCIETIES can subscribe at the rate of lds. per member. Tl 


New Post Catalogues, with full particulars, sent gratis and post 


_ Sree. Apply to Mr. BULL, Librarian, as above. 


Library, 19. Holles-street. 
SYSTEM 
FAMILIES paying 6l. 6s. the year, have the New and Standard 


Soxes and 
Catalogues, free of expense, and Two Guineas worth of New 


y EDWARD RIDDLE, ¥ "R.AS., 
Master of the Nautical School, Greenwich Hospital. 
London: Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 
Also, extracted from the above work, price only 2s. 6d., 


Sines, Tangents, and Secants, to Six Places of Decimals. 


putations ; with Rules and Examples jamaotes to the * Nautical 


Tables of the Logarithms of Numbers, and of 








; DALY LESSON BOOKS, Nos. 1, 2, 3, anda 3 
‘These books are adopted in the Sch * 
and Foreign School Society, and are at once the sof the Bi 
P and best ! books extan “ 
Hamilton & Co.; and Simpkin & Marshall 


’ and 4, 








Adapted for Schools, Private Teachers, and pe 


OOLEY’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID, wis 





FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR PRIVATE TUITION, 
In 8vo. price 12s. in cloth, the Eighth Edition of 


GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 


1e 





‘especially devised for Persons who wish to Study the 
EUNIONS DANSANTES.—The ROYAL |} Elements of that Language without fae. poretance ofa Teacher. 
CHOREMUSICON, a very novel and pleasing piece of - P. LE BR 


musical mechanism, possessing all the effect of a complete quad- 
Its convenient size, and the sweetness 2 —_ 

rt 
VIER’S Musical 
w Bond-street, where it may be 


rille band, 


liancy of its tone, renders it extremely well acageee 
ball-room. Engagements ree elves at_C. OLL 

Instrument Warehouse, 41, N 
heard daily between the hours ‘of two and four o'clock. 


Londen: Rabe rt Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row, 


surely as if a professed teacher were sitting ‘by 
with a very superficial knowledge of it, may teach it to others. 





FFICE 





A Key to the Exercises in the above Work, by 


means of “which any person of a mature understanding may 
acquire the elements of the French language preetc ally, as 
is side ; and, 


Directions are given in the Key to parents not accustomed to 


Rag « lanatory Appendix and Exercises. 4s. 6d, bd, 
“The best suipon of the Elements which has yet appeared,” 
Atheneum.—* neat edition of Euclid’ ’s Elements is a gn 
im rovement on Simeon’ 's and phy ir’s."’ Scholastic Journa “a 
he editor has done all that could be done to make Euclid 
easy to beginners.’’ Cambridge Chronicle. lid 
COOLEY'S GEOMETRICAL PROPOSIT ons: ak 
Exercises appended to the Elements. 2s. 6: 
COOLEY'S FIGURES of 
London: Whittaker 


ey tothe 






f EUCLID, with a 0 
& Co.: sold by all Booksellers," ue.t, 





COMPLETE COURSE OF THE FRENCH L ANG VAG AGE. 
BY P. r NITRLeT, Pot bern OF PRENCH In? 
ON. 


VERSITY COLLEGE, LON 


fi PATENTS of INVENTIONS teach languages, who wish to instruct their children, vite the | 1. RENCH GRAMMAR, divide ‘d into three 
and REG iste, A’ TION 0 of DESIGNS, No. 4. ini te assistance of this book, how they must proceed. Price 8 P ah ane oye ation, ‘the Accidence, and the 
3 ‘ 2 
Inn-fields, where all business vole ating to the eeeuting and Dis- The Fourth Edition, in 12mo. price 5s, bound, OT. Tre ‘d cnr oe a — me 
posing of BRITISH and FOREIGN PATENTS, Preparation PRACTICAL SYSTEM of ALGEBRA, 2. Le Traducteur ; or, listorical, Dramatic, and 
of Specific Sonps bee ate ings of Inventions, is ‘expeditiously and 
economica 


Also RE Gls" TR iY " loNs under ~- Pata Consolidated Copy- 


rightof Designs Act, 5 & 6 Vict. cap. 1 
A Prospectus, containing much 3. A information, may b 


obtained, and references to‘an Alphabetical List of Patents and 
Q de, on application to Mr. Alexander Prince, 4, 


Registrations 
Li ine roln’s 3 Inn-tie ds. 






Somanes. for the Use of Schools and Private Tuition. 

By PETER NICHOLSON and J. ROWBOTHAM. 
*,* In this edition the authors have not pes introduced 
some important original matter, particularly on proportion, 
e imaginary quantities, binomial theorem, series, &c., but have 
also endeavoured to illustrate many parts of the work by such 
alterations = will make it still more acceptable to the public. 





HE SAINT 


Under the Patronage of THE QUEEN, 
The Queen Dowager. The Prince Albert. 
The king of Hanover. The King of the Be sIgians. 
The Duchess of G Howe ester. a ee Duchess of Kent. 
The Duke of Sussey e Duke of Cambridge. 
THIS SOCIE1 Y 
Gomes, and Educates the CHILDREN OF THOSE, 
i mye es % grobas ans, or not, from all parts of the World. 
of re sbruer next. 
Subscriptions and Donations gratefall received by 
LSDWARD LEEKs, Secretary. 
2, Charlotte-row, Mansion House, Jan. 1813 
Annual Subse ription, 1/4. ls.; Life ditto, lol. ls. 


GHIPWRE ECKED FISHERMEN 
MARINERS’ BENEV S 
Annual Subs 
Donations.. . 
The very heavy a s of distress produced by 
the late severe weather, and whic cases 
from this Society, render it necessary that the Board of Manage- 
ment should remind the contributors and friends to the chanty 
throughout the kingdom, that the period for age their 
annual subse riptions has now arrived ond that an ear y pay- 
sient of the same will be very adv: antageous to the Institution, 
‘The Board avail themselves of this opportunity to solicit 
the attention of those who have not hitherto patronized this 
Society to the very-important results which it has been able to 
accomplish in the space of three years (as detailed below), and 
to the very small sum (half-a-crown) which is asked as the re- 
gular subscription; whilst, of course, larger amounts will be 
yratefully acknowledged. 
Donations, &c. thankfully received by Messrs. Williams, 
Deacon & Co., the Bankers of the Society; by the 482 Hon. 
Agents and Secretaries ; and at the Office of the Central Society, 
26, Bucklersbury. EDWARD WEsT, Secretary. 
ondon, Jan. 16, 1843, 
Total Number of Persons relieved om fhe 8th of May, 1839, 
to the - Soa March, 
Widows ceccceesees 
Children ....- 
Aged Parents eceee 
Shipwrecked Persons ove ecoccces 
Families of Fishermen left destitute from Storms 














scription 





Ad libitum. 










N.B. The Board meet on every Friday, at Twelve o n ~ % to 
consider cases for relief, and for other business. 


ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 
a and injurious metals, called Nickel and German Silver, 
qrerlanies, ay the jntrodne tion of a new, and perfectly match- 
less ALB Watson, (late ALDERMAN,) 41 
and 42, Sees ae tidied of a person of Science in the amalga- 
mation of Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public Notice 
the most beautiful Article ever yet offered ; possessing all the 
richness of Silver in appearance—with all its durability and 
hardness—with its perfect sweetness in use—undergoing as it 
does a Chemical Process, by which all that is namseous in mixed 
metals is entirely extracted—resisting all acids—may be cleaned 


as silver, and is manufactured into every article for the table 
and sideboard. 








s. d, | 
| Mustard Spoon 
6| ‘Tea Spoons, ver 





be ) ened and F orks, 
doz 








mouwuc” 
cooaa 


Soup Ladles . 
Sauce Ladles. 
In order that the Public 


mae 


6 . Sugar Tongs 


may not be deceived, C. W. has quoted 
the price of his best Plate; three prices lower may be had of 
Tighter weights. 
atson begs the Public will understand that this metal is 
m.. uliarly his own, and that silver is not more different from 
old, than his metal i is from all others ; the Public will therefore 
ave no difliculty in discovering the animus which directs the 
virulent attacks made against him, by a party who is daily suffer- 
ing from the unparalleled success which has marked the progress 
of his New Plate since its introduction. C. W., unlike this party, 
courts comeuneen, ee oh confident that the result will esta- 
blish its pre-eminence nurs pervices of plate purchased. 
T ‘RAYS, and RNS, SOLAR and CANDLE 
LAMPS, KNIVES, et PORRS &c.—This house has, for fifty 
years, possessed an unrivalled celebrity in furnishing hardware. 
A set of three full-sized Gothic paper trays, 35s. ; est Gothic 
border 30-inch Japan tray, 12s. ; a dozen ivory ret th knives, lls.; 
dessert ditto, 9s.; a pair of carvers, 4s. 6d. ‘almer's Candle 
Lamp, bronze or lacquered, 9s.; a solar ditto, to burn common 
oil without smoke or smell, 25s. ; hot water dishes, for venison, 
steaks, and stews, of all sizes; fenders and fire-irons in great 
variety; a 7. penknives, Is. each ; best ivory-handle razors, 


ANN’S SOCIETY. 


(by Voluntary " Konteitutional nt, 
CE 


ELECTION will take place on the 9th 


and 


are requiring relief 


‘tion ofa Syntax and a Course of Exercises. 


on: Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 
. Also, price 8s. bound, he 
A Key to the above work, containing the Solu- 


tions of more than 900 Problems, by the use of which, and the 
Algebra, a person ma 
Science without the assistance of a Master. 


: CLASSICAL WORKS 


By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late ae of Trinity College,Cambridge. 





PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION toGREEK 
ACCIDENCE, With Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. 


2ndedition. 5s. 6d, 


A Practical heeindion to Greek Prose Compo- 
sition. 4th edition. 5s. 6d. This Work, which is nearly on 
Ollendorff’s Plan, consists of a Greek Syntax founded on Butt- ’ 
man’s, and easy Sentences to be translated into Greek, after 
given Examples, and with given Words. 

Ill. 
A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composi- 
tion. Sthedition. és. Gd. This Work, like the foregoing, is 
founded on the principles of imitation and frequent repetition. 
It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise Book ; and 
considerable attention has been paid to the subject of S = 
nymes. This and the preceding York are now used at all, 
nearly all, the public mena’ ing SECOND Part is just ready. 


Henry’s First Latin Book. 3rd edition (with ad- 
ditional Construing Lessons). 3s. The object of this Work 
(which is founded on the principles of imitation and frequent 
repetition) is to enable the pupil to do exercises from the first 
day of his beginning his Accidence. | It is recommended by the 
Oxford Diocesan Board of Education, as a useful work for 
Middle or Commercial Schools; and adopted at the National 
Society's Training College at — 


A Second Latin Book _ Practical Grammar. 


Intended as a Sequel to Henry's First Latin Book, In 12mo, 
Price 4s, 
Vi. 


A First Verse Book. Intended as an Easy Intro- 
duction to the Latin Hexameter and Pentameter. In 12mo. 
Price 2s, 

vil. 


A Practical Introduction to Latin Verse Compo- 


sition. Contents:—1. ‘ Ideas’ for Hexameter and Elegiac Verses. 
2. Alcaics. 3. per hies. 4, Theother Horatian Metres. 5.A 
pendix of Poetical Phraseology, and Hints on Versilication. In 
8vo. Price 5s. 6d. 


Vill. 
Eclogee Ovidiane; with English Notes, &e. 5th 
edition. Price 2x. 6d. This Work is from the Fifth Part of the 
* Lateinisches Elementarbuch’ of Professors Jacobs and Doring, 
which has an immense circulation on the Continent and in 
America, 
™X. 
Materials for Translating into Latin. From the 


German of Grotefend, with Notes and Excursuses. In 8vo. 
Price 7s. 6d, 


x. 
The Eton Syntax (in English and Latin), with 


additional Rules, and L copaes Examples from Bré: er and 
others, 2nd edition. 


XI. 
Historie Antique Epitome, from Cornelius Nepos, 


Justin, &c. With English Notes, Rules for cenatouing, Questions, 
Geographical Lists, &c. 2ndedition. Price 4 


xu. 

Doederlein’s Hand-Book of Latin Synonymes. 
Translated by the Rev. H. H. Arnold, B.A. Price 7s. 6d. i 
XIII. 

Ecloge Horatiane, (Nearly ready.) 

x1v. 

An English Grammar for Classical Schools; being 


a Practical Introduction to English Prose Composition. 2nd |, 
edition. 4s. is Work is much enlarged, with the addi- 





Bs. 6d, pe 
ar) rand 42, Barbican, and at 16, Norton Folgate. 


y acquire a knowledge of this valuable | 


considered as the 
Review. 





reader. 
our schools, where little is taught of I 
learnt as a geographical exercise ; and yet the stirring and ro- 
mantic interest of 


Miscellaneous Selections, from the hest Fre 

planatory Notes,; a Selection of Idioms, a 

4 the ~ of Speech and of Verbs. 
5s. Ge 


neh Writers; ex. 
: nd concise Tables of 
New edition, 12mo, bound, 


3. Petit Tableau Littéraire de la France; Speci- 
mens of the best Authors. from the earliest period tothe present 
time; with an E ssay on French Literature ; forming a Sequel to 
* Le Traducteur.’ 12mo. bound, 6s. 
4. Dictionary of Difficulties: or, Appendix to the 
French Grammar. tndefition, igmo. bound, 4s. 
NTAININ 

Explanation of the Peculiarities of the French Language. 
Complete List of Adjectives, showing why they are placed before 
or alter the Substantive. 
Comprehensive List of idioms. and Proverbs now in use, 
List of © <a yoen e and Adverbial Phr: . ener the manner 

in which they are formed from e stn oth 
List of all the Verbs, with their appropriate Prepesitions. 
Nature of the French Reflective Verbs. 
Complete List of Synonyms. 
Free Exercises, gradually increasing in difficulty. 
Mercantile Expressions, Phrases, and Letters. 
yt of French Composition. 
* A Descriptive Catalogue of their own publication may be 
had gratis on application to the Publishers, or through any 
Bookseller. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Restedtions and Publishers to 
U University | ( Jollege, | U pper Gower- stree 


CLASSICAL WORKS FOR 
STUDENTS AT COLLEGE AND SCHOOL. 








ITCHELL’ S PLAY Ss of ARISTC )PHAN ES, 
h English Notes. ACHARNENS 47 WASPS— 
3. KNIGHTSo CLOUDS, or. 10s. each.—5. FROGS, 15s. 


MATTHLE'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


5th edition, 2 
8v0. 30s, 


vols, 


Ill. 
BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS. 2nd edition, 8yo. 14s. 


Iv. 
MULLER’S DORIANS. Translated by Turner and Lewss, 
2nd edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 265. 


Vv. 
TIOMERUS. By Rev. JOIN WILLIAMS, 


Rector of the 


Edinburgh Academy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
vi. 
GRECEH GRAMMATIC® RUDIMENTA in USUM 
SCHOLARUM. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


GREECE GRAMMATIC.E RUDIMENTA MINORA, 
12mo. Is. 6d. bound. 

“The latter work is intended for beginners, and consists of 
those parts of the former, which are printed in larger type.’ 
LATIN.E GRAMMATIC RUDIMENTA, or 
Grammar, for Use of Schools. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 
This Grammar is printed in the same size as the ‘ Grace 
o — 1 Rudimenta,’ to which references are made 
_— These Grammars are — at the Public Schools. 


Latix 


ENGLISH NOTES for L ATEN ELEGTACS; designed for 
early proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with ree 
4 nm in egiac Metre. e hev 
ie NHAN gy Master of Harrow MJenot. 12mo. 
4s. bound, 
vill. 
MATTHLE'S SHORTER GREEK = AMMAR. For the 
Use of Schools. 7th edition, 12mo. 3s. bou 
John Murray, Albemarle-strect. 

Published this day, 

““ COOK’S ORACLE. A New Edition. 


6d, 
“ we’ ‘venture to rophesy that the ‘Cook's Oracle’ will be 
énglish Institute of Cookery.”— Edinburgh 


A new edition. 6s. 
stem of Jig ogg al Cookery, 


II. Dalgairns’ Cookery. 


This Volume contains a Complete S 


carefully adapted to the purposes of every-day life. 


Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London. _ 


-printed vol 503 pages, price 10s. 6d. 
POPULAR. HISTORY of BRITISH 
INDIA, CHINA, and the Insular Possessions of England 


n the Eastern. — 

B COOKE TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
“It is precisely oa a summary as was ‘wanted by the general 
Such a volume, in particular, has long been wanted in 
odia more than may be 








he theme, leaving out of view its importance, 
hould recommend it to the teacher as likely to prove a welcome 


and animating — ‘on to the usual course of historical instruc- 
tion,” —John Bull, 








Rivingtons, St, Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 





3 Sedden & & Co, 8 ,Leadenhall-street, 
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~ so WHITTAKER & CO., AVE MARIA LANE, LONDON. 
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ee. 
» 2,3 
of 7 vem POPULAR CLASS BOOKS. ' eae ae her a sae LATIN and GREBE INTRODUCTORY 
Capest, " T , P Tr * rT 7 
7 N HISTORICAL EPITOME of the OLD of ARITHMETIC; or, Arithmetic Made Easy for Chil- IBLOCK'S JEW snd IMPROVED LATIN 






shall. S ; PART of the APO- ; : ; . 

on £W TESTAMENTS and A dren. Conta above nine hundred Examples in the. fun- A LE 

dpi: a which the events are geonaged according to = damental rales, t e rule of three, practice, a variety of miscel- | ARY, In Two Parts. For the use of Schools, Colleges, and Pri- 
Jogical Order. By a Member of the Church of England. bi laneous questions, &c. The 4th edition, enlarged and improved. | vate Tuition. 2nd edition, considerably improved, sq, 12mo., 

nologies with several engravings and maps, 12mo. price 6s. bd. Price 1s. 6d. price 9s. bound. Part 1. containing the Latin and English Dic- 

edition, : tionary, sold separately, price 5s. 6d, bound. 


PLATTS LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC | A Key to the Same. Price Is. . .| GRETTON’S INTRODUCTION to the 
K; containing popular descriptions of ine tives | PINNOCK’S ARITHMETICAL TABLES | pransiation of ENGLISH POETRY into LATIN BLE- 
d ine aod lessons, for every day in the | of MONEY, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES; with questions for | GIACS and HEXAMETERS. 12mo. Fase. 1. English Version, 
hundred 208 ey Goostions for examination. A new editicn, examination, notes, &c. A new edition, carefully revised, 18mo. | 3s. cloth; Fasc. If. Latin Version, 3s. ; bound together, 6s. cloth. 

‘ di | Price 6d. STEPS to SENSE VERSES; or, a Set of Exer- 


— improved, with several engravings. 12mo. price 5s. boun 2, 
and lettered. PINNOCK’S FIRST CYPHERING BOOK; vises to be rendered into, Latin Hexameters and Pentameters. 
- . aini eusy exercises i irs ! ari tic, dtc. | For the use of Schools. Price ts. 6d. " 
PINNOCK’S JUVENILE READER ; being | containing easy exercises in the first rules of arithmetic, 4to. | Bur (ys te ETE KEY tothe SAME, ‘Price Is. 6d. 


o the Mentorian Primer. Calculated for Children as a WHITTAKER’S FLORILEGIUM POER- 
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Students, 
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ations, 1p 
‘Sellers, + 6d, 

















"ROR 4 Sequel t iti ith IN c? JE RD 
NGUAG a Seqmur to seven years old. A new edition, with. con- PINNOCK’S SECOND and THI ee! ; ; Sail , ‘ : 
; CH IN 5 fiderable improvements, and, the addition of many original CYPRERING BOOKS: colenlated, $e qualify the student for aux ls 9 Setestion of Biening Rutupets from the Werks of 
. pieces. 12mo. - Oe. » the more advanced rules. 4to. half-bound, price 3s. each. with Rnglish Bios sunkinal Valines —- oy | e ’ 
into - - , sue eps a a cameieaher' A 
three PINNOCK’S UNIVERSAL EXPLANA- A KEY to the THREE CYPHERING SQUIRE’s EXERCISES for GREEK VERSE. 


ce, and the 






TORY ENGLISH READER ; calculated to assist both Teacher | BOOKS; in which are given six answers to each sum, 12m0. | 9nq edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
varie, on in- | Price 3s. 6d. KEY to SQUIRE'S EXERCISES. 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 










matic, and and Pupil; consisting of selections, in prose and verse, om in- 

- : i le edition. 12mo, ~ , r r r Tw AA TINT PYE Q 
Writers; ex, ae sap SNS See - AYRE’'S YOUNG LADY’S PRACTICAL) WHITTAKER’S LATIN EXERCISES; or, 
e Tables of ARITHMETIC; containing such rules only as are essential to | Exempla Propria; being English Sentences Translated from the 
best Koman Writers, and adapted to the Rules in Syntax; to be 





2m0. bound, 







THE MORAL POETICAL MISCELLANY; female education. Price 2s. m 
containing Choice Selections from our most approved Poets, WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS — into the Latin language. 8th edition, 12mo. 
enenged ender distinct heads. téme. Price a. bound. of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS om Arithapetio- Algebra (Paste A KEY to the SAME, Price 2s. 
~ a d Wj—G try—Astronomy, in which the elements o y “TAIT RR 7 ar Ire . 
CROLY’'S BEAUTIES of the BRITISH | cach’ are explained in simple language by way of question mWHITTAKER'S PUADRI ET ASOPL 
é aki, 12mo, price 2s. bound, 


Price 9d. each sewed, 






Ce; Speci. 
) the present 
s & Sequel tg 



















dix to the POETS; with a few Introductory Observations. With several | and answer. Ismo. 
engravings. 2nd edition, enlarged. 12mo. Price 7s. bound. VALPY’S CORNELII NEPOTIS EXCEL- 
> y > n LENTIUM IMPERATORIUM VITA®. Ad fid oti 
on WHITTAKER’S IMPROV ED EDITIONS GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS for SCHOOLS exemplorum donna caatinnte. Price 2s. 6d. Bem alae 
re NNOCK’S CATECHISMS. First Catechism: Genera ‘ > > om ‘Ep aA 7 

use, ioomedg:—Moral and Social Dities “Religion Religious 1e- and PRIVATE INSTRUCTION oN ALPY'S PUBLIL TERENTII AFRI 

+ inations—Evidences of Christianity—The Liturgy. Treating " ‘te ¥ . > rw 2OMCEDLE SEX. Ad fidem Editionis Westerhoviane con- 
he manner eS clomente of these subjects in the simplest and clearest OnERTS OE tee sPay ond cinnata. Nova editio, price 3s. 6d. 





A GREEK TESTAMENT. From the Text of 


manner. 18mo. Price 9d. each, sewed, 










































ons, . 
WOODBRIDGE'’S ATLAS; exhibiting, also | GRIESBACH and VALPY. 12mo. price 5*. bound, 
the Religions, F of Government, Degrees of Civilization, \ TATA & tia 1 RYE . 
Comparative Size of Towns, Rivers, and Mountains, and the PICQU OT’S SHORT GREEK EXERCISES, 
HISTORICAL WORKS for SCHOOLS and | Climates and Productions of the Earth. Royal dto. 8s. half-bd. on hen pap ae yam er meg ane ge» a gg ip Qvaten, 
veing a concise introductio 1e g of Greek. ice 35. 
ough nee PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. WOODBRIDGE’S GEOGRAPHY ;; Illustra-| A KEY tothe EXERCISES. Price 1s. 6d. 

“ r ’ 7 5 y tive of the foregoing Atlas. With numerous engravings. 4th ‘ “CAE SENTENTIZE: a lec 
listers) ff) YP HITTAKER’S IMPROVED. EDITIONS | Cif, uo, Sod, bound. 0 oe ee eras 2 eS 
a HISTORY of ENGLAND. The 32nd edition, 6s. bound. WHITTAKER'’S IMPROVED EDITIONS | te tolden Veries of Pythecoras, and inon's Epitaph on Adoni: 
T. HISTORY of ROME, The 2ist edition, 5s. 6d. bound of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS :— With short Notes, a Vocabulary, and other Notes. New edition, 

Ss e , reheie ce a ei te ‘i British Geography (Five Parts). Colonies, Asia, Africa, &c. improved, 12mo., price 3s. 6d. bound. 
HISTORY of GREECE. The 17th edition, Se. 6d. bound. England and SS. General Geography. VALPY’S CAII SALLUSTII CRISPI UX 
‘i : < : —_— AL , A S/ 4Us QUA 
ANE Several hundred pounds have been expended on these works, | Scotland. Use of the Globes (Two Parts). | to amt , aoa 
an Ss. since they have become the property of Messrs. Whittaker & | Ireland. Geology. EXT an r. ) Nova editio, price 2s. 6d. bound; or with English 
VASP3— Co., and they have been embellished with numerous portraits, | Colonies of Europe and Ame- Botany. Notes, by Dr. HICKIE, price 4s. 6d. 
» Ws, ~ocnmate, | coloured maps —- plans, and ofited on Se ea rica. tg age al a VALPY’S GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.—A 
planatory and interrogative systems, copiously illustrated by 1 ach of these little treatises the elements of the various non edital 5 » . i : a 
1» 2 vols, notes, genealogical tables, and ay and the noe elucidations subjects are explained in the simplest and clearest manner. ~ wig pan. Se Sen women one veerens oatneds Re want 
ccencel eaiqeatass, By Ue. W. CO, FASO. 13mo. price 9d. each. are added, with various other improvements. Price 7s. 6d. bd. 
, THE HISTORY of the OVERTHROW of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS of the GREEK 
. the ROMAN EMPIRE, and the Formation of the Principal GRAMMAR—THE HEBREW GRAMMAR-—LATIN GRAM. 
European States. By Dr. W.C. TAYLOR. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. | FRENCH and ITALIAN SCHOOL BOOKS. | 4) \))— icing concise and plain expositions of the elements of 
Lewrs HISTORY of FRANCE and NORMANDY, | ]\/[ADAME CAMPAN'S CONVERSATIONS | “tune: Hm nee 
i “k’s Histories. By Dr. W. C. TAYLOR. ofa MOTHER and DAUGHTER, French and English. sea x ‘ 2 
tl | Sw Fgh By oy EF ei r=. TAVI l2mo. with a Vocabulary. 3s. 6d. bound. peaainia \ Ht TTA K ER’S SERIES of FRE? cH 
OF the The SAME WORK, in ENGLISH and ITALIAN, 4s, CLASSIC AUTHORS, printed by Whittingham, in royal 
PROFESSOR WILSON’S MANUAL of HIS- : R Sis 24mo., with Frontispieces and Vignettes. 
TORY and CHRONOLOGY. 12mo. 4s. 6¢. bound. LITALIE. An Abridgment, in French, of Mad. |" PAUL et VIRGINIE. Par St. Prerre. 2s. 6d. 
USUM THE STREAM of HISTORY. Mounted o1 de Staél’s Corinne.” 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. reyes ou, Les EXILES en SIBERIE. Par Map. 
y S 5 unted on ie Meare aires COTTIN. 28. 6d. f ; 
SORA rollers. Price 1. 16s, ELISABETTA, ossia gli ESILIATT NELLA ‘OIRE de CHARLES XI. Par Vourarne. 4s. 6d. 
a SIBERIA. ‘Translated into Italian by M. SANTAGNELLO. ISAIRE. Par MARMONTEL. 3s. 








HAMILTON'S CHRONOLOGY, HISTORY, lsmo. 4s. ATALA, Par CuATEAt BRIAND.—LA CHAUMIERE IN- 
a OORAPHY. A Companion to the ‘Stream of History.’| WOVELLI MORALI DI FRANCESCO | DIENNE (PerSt: PIERRE rp psomsaw, 





sists of 

















































Latin SOAVE, Thirty-six Tales, and a Vocabulary. 12mo. 4s. . 
PINNOCK’S HISTORY of the BIBLE.|" |” ae ' “SEX HENRIADE, POEME. Par Vorrame. : 
irmew 12mo, 3s. bound. HAMILTON'S FRENCH PHRASEOLOGY. | oo eee, SS eee, & 
1smo. 3s. 6d. “ES INCAS: ou. La Destructi » Empire du Pé 
WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS ‘ LES INC AS; ou, Ha Destruction de Empire du Pérou, 
of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS. GROS’ THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL | Pt MUM {is CORDOUE; ou, Granade Reconquise. 
. ‘ - FRENCIi GRAMMAR, 1l2mo. 5s.—A KEY to the EXERCISES. | po’ sy Gora oo on J 
“dl for Ancient History. History of Rome. 3s. Gd Par FLORIAN. 5s. ce . - 
Prefa- Bible and Gospel. _ Greece. gees - . _ " a - GUILLAUME TELL; ou, la Suisse Libre; et Eliezer 
v. W, History of England. — _ The Jews. BEAUMONT’S MAGAZIN DES ENFANS. | Nephthali. Par FLORIAN. 38. a Y 
12mo, — ‘Scotland. Modern History. Dialogues on Various Subjects. 12mo. 5s. HISTOIRE de GIL BLAS de SANTILLANE. Par Le 
_ Ireland. Scripture History. = SAGE. 2 tom. 10s. 
- a ney. WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS]  AbREGE des VIES des ANCIENNES PITLOSOPHES. 
r the oe en a of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS: GRAMMARS — FRENCH | Par FENELON. 4s. maine weir 
In which the important and leading facts of each History are | GERMAN—I TALIAN—SPANISH—in which the principles of HISTOIRE de EMPIRE de RUSSIE sous PIERRE le 
narrated so as to impress the minds of young persons. 18mo. | the languages are developed in the easiest mode. In 18mo.%d. | GRAND. Par VOLTAIRE. 5s. a 3 ae 
—— price 9d, each, sewed. each, sewed. These elegant editions may be had in various bindings. 
ion, si 
| be r 
urgh SECOND EDITION, MUCH ENLARGED AND IMPROVED, 
9 r ‘ ~ YT e 3 ‘ N « 
er, HINCKS’ GREEK-ENGLISH SCHOOL LEXICON: 
n. : sos ° . . ° 
“ Containing all the Words that occur in the Books used in most Schools and Collegiate Courses. 
a] By the Rev. THOMAS D. HINCKS, L.L.D. M.R.LA. 
Late Master of the Classical School in the Royal Belfast Institution. 
ral Royal 12mo. price 10s, 6d, bound. 
~ ‘Tt has been a great object to render this edition more extensively useful by considerable additions, without materially altering the size or price. This could only be effected by 
ce, the use of various contractions and the introduction of fewer jquotations; but nothing has been omitted which was necessary for explanation. By this means several works have 
ne been included, especially the works of the great historians, Herodotus and-Thucydides; the Odyssey of Homer; Anacreon; the Olympics of Pindar; some Idylls of Theocritus; the 
C= Nubes of Aristophanes ; the Septuagint ; and some others, as will be seen by the index. These, in addition to the works included in the former edition, will include illustrations of the 









language at different periods and in different dialects.” 
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REVIEWS 


The Age of Great Cities. By Robert Vaughan, 
D.D. Jackson & Walford. 
Ove benefit is certainly derived from advanced 
civilization, that no sooner is a new fallacy put 
forward than it calls forth champions ready and 
willing to do battle in the cause of truth ; and 
the appearance of the thoughtful and suggestive 
yolume before us is astriking instance of the fact. 
Among the most absurd (and, but for its ab- 
surdity, the most mischievous) impositions which 
have recently been practised on public credulity, 
stand out prominently certain attempts to turn 
aside the march of civilization, to denounce ma- 
nufacturing industry as dangerous to national 
prosperity, and as fatal to morals and religion, 
and to advocate a return to agricultural life and 
industry as the best means for relieving distress 
and bringing back Astrzea to the earth. The pro- 
sition, itis true, is so absurd in theory, and so 
impossible in practice, that there is little ground | 
for apprehending its direct application. The most 
sanguine cannot expect to see Belgrave Square | 
converted into a “ deserted village,” or the streets | 
of Manchester once again surrendered to the | 


plough. | 





It was with no such view indeed that | 
the doctrine was broached: and its advocates can | 
only be accused of placing it in the front of their | 
political battle, as a feint to disguise their main | 
attack, to confuse the popular intellect, to mys- | 
tify the plain, and to perplex the simple. For | 
this limited purpose the instrument was not in- | 
adequate to its end; and there are intellects, in | 

lenty, that stand in much need of the sort of | 

information which Dr. Vaughan has addressed 
to public consideration. 

e volume opens with a brief reference to 
the still pending conflict between civilization 
and feudalism, as being at the bottom of the 
whole dispute, and in reference to the author's 
own undertaking. On this latter subject we 
may observe, that the arguments of Dr. 
Vaughan’s opponents, bating a certain amount 
of misrepresentation of matters of fact, turns 
on the old sophism of an inference from abuse ; 
and as far as its partizans are themselves of 
the legislative class, it is an advantage taken 
by them of their own ignorance or neglect, 
in not having built up a municipal, moral, and 
legal code, to meet the necessities of large cities 
as they arose. Considered, therefore, as a mere 
political question, the folly is soon disposed of. 
But if we proceed by ever so small astep beyond 
the abstractions of the subject, to enter upon the 
various details involved in the condition of a great 
city, or in the complex we call civilization, we 
shall discover a host of subordinate questions 
touching closely on the dearest interests of society, 
and from their present unsettled state, contri- 
buting largely to perplex men’s judgments. But 
we will let Dr. Vaughan speak for himself :— 

“ Were the error in relation to the social influence 
of great cities, to which reference has been made, an 
error confined in its influence to thescience of politics, 
I should readily have left it to be dealt with in such 
manner as may have appeared meet to the sagacity 
of politicians, But it extends—and the men who 
broach it mean that it should extend—far beyond 
the circle of mere politics. It bears immediately 
upon everything belonging to our most important 
interests as a people. If left to its natural course it 
would be fatal, not only to all secular freedom, but 
especially to those purer morals, and to that higher 
order of intelligence, which the abettors of such 
opinions expect us to regard as matters taken under 
their peculiar patronage. Its true tendency must be 
to bring back the rudeness of a feudal age. Its 
natural effect must be, not only to place all religious 
liberty under a rigorous proscription, but to super- 


| tion may be thus summed up: “ great cities, in 





sede religion itself, by substituting the priestly arts 


of a debasing superstition in its place. In not a few 
cases, the men who belong thus to the retrocession 
class, rather than to the progress class in public 
affairs, are men who mean all this, and in other cases, 
what the men do not mean, would be certainly real- 
ized by their system, if once permitted to manifest 
itself by its fruits.” 

Thus considered, even though we might be- 
lieve, that the scope of the evil may be some- 
what overstated, we must yet admit, that the 
subject is of more than momentary importance ; 
and we cannot but foresee that the discussion 
will prove such in detail, whatever may be 
thought of the cogency of the principal argu- 
ment. 

Reduced to its most general terms, the propo- 
sition which Dr. Vaughan defends is no more than 
the self-evident aphorism, that man is a gregari- 
ous animal, dependent for the developement of 
his moral faculties, as for his most ordinary plea- 
sures, on association: or in one word, that civi- | 
lization is, in fact, as in etymology, a derivative | 
from civis. Ina less abstract form, the proposi- 








all ages and in all lands, have been centres of | 
vast experiments in the history of society,” and | 
it is principally through their agency that every 
important step has been made in the progress 
of civilization. Without great cities, indeed, 
no civilization could have existed; they are at 
once the causes and the evidence of progress ; so 
that the fullest developement of municipal polity, 
and the greatest diffusion of large aggregates of 
a citizen population, may be justly considered 
as constituting the perfection of social existence. 

These propositions are in seeming contradiction 
to the notion so prevalent in antiquity, that | 
tillage was the great proximate cause of civiliza- 
tion,—that Ceres was at once the goddess of | 
harvests and of laws. Certain it is, that the 
necessities of the ‘cultivator of the soil, long 
before the existence of extensive cities, must | 
have given rise to some close associations for | 
the protection of property, and called into 
existence a somewhat complex code for the 
maintenance of the rights to which property 
gave birth. Hence it is probable, that the first 
citizens were universally the foremost among the 
practical agriculturists, such as we see them in 
the earlier times of Athens and in Rome. Be- 
tween the citizen and the countryman, then, there 
is no necessary relationship of superiority and 
inferiority. In the earlier stages of suciety, the 
tiller of the soil was probably in the van of civi- 
lization, as tillage itself was a decided advance on 
pastoral life. The eflorts required of-the early 
cultivator, the forethought to prepare for the 
various contingencies by which his property 
might be affected, as well as to find markets for 
its disposal, must have far transcended all that 
is demanded of intellect and of labour, in the 
routine farming of modern times. It is not, then, | 
sufficient to refer all the difference we in these | 
days discover between the enlightened citizen | 
and the uneducated farmer of another's land, to | 
their respective circumstances of calling. No| 
doubt that much of the disadvantages, under | 
which the modern agriculturist labours, is attri- | 
butable to all that remains of his servile con- | 
dition, and his subjection to a landlord class. | 

But though the accumulation of agricultural | 
produce must have preceded the existence of | 
cities, and therefore the first citizens must have | 
probably been farmers, it is not the less true, | 
that the mere fact of civic association, of coming 
into closer contact, first established many moral, 
social, and physical relationships, which could 
not but have given a strong impulse to mind, 
and have ultimately produced a permanent dif- 
ference in the respective characters of citizen 
and farmer. Wants more varied and compli- 











cated, labours requiring greater skill, more 





refined distinctions concerning rights and duties, 
longer-sighted calculations for obtaining poli- 
tical results, and, above all, a more rapid move- 
ment and circulation of ideas, supplied to the 
citizen both the causes and the means of a poli- 
tical, artistic, and philosophical superiority. On 
this account, not only must we attribute all the 
blessings of modern liberty, and of the higher 
civilization whic’) already subsists amongst us, to 
the existence of great cities, but we must also 
assign no small portion of the actual civilization 
df the rural population to the reflex action of 
these causes. ‘To the great cities, the country 
population is indebted for its law, its religion, 
its education, and its literature ; and if these be 
so inferior in kind and degree, to an assignable 
and an attainable condition, within every man’s 
conception and desire, it is only by means of a 
still greater developement of civic life, and an 
improvement in the public opinion of great cities, 
that such an amelioration can be expected. 

In a review of the principal cities of antiquity, 
Dr. Vaughan regards them as having been con- 
structed for safety, for commerce, or for both. 
He views them as having formed the nuclei of 
the several great empires which have borne their 
name. But in every;instance in which such 
cities achieved a permanent existence, he in« 
fers, that commerce arose and intermingled its 
influence, even when not the primary principle 
of action :— 

“ The cities of antiquity, when sufficient time had 
passed to allow of their assuming some distinctive 
character, may be said to have been of three classes 
—the military, the commercial, and those in which 
these different elements are almost equally observa- 
ble. Sparta and Rome have their place at the head 
of the military cities of antiquity. Tyre and Carthage 
bear a similar relation to the history of commerce, 
Even in these cities, the one object is not presented 


| wholly separate from the other, but it acquires suffi- 


cient prominence to constitute character. In much 
the greater number, however, the arts of war and 
peace were more equally prosecuted. It was thus 


| in the cities of Greece generally, and in all those 


opulent settlements which owed their existence to 
the enterprise of Greek colonists. Even Thebes and 
Memphis, and Babylon and Nineveh, were not more 
the centres of 2 vast military dominion, than the far. 
famed marts of ancient commerce. The great mili- 
tary roads, which, after the fall of the Babylonian 
empire, stretched in various directions over the whole 
space between the Persian Gulf and the Egean sea, 
and between the country of the Nile and the 
sources of the Oxus and the Jaxartes, were all lines 
of communication between merchants, as much as 
between soldiers. Indeed, in those times, the ma- 
chinery of commerce seemed to carry with it much 
more of the power to perpetuate itself, than any 
dominion set up by the sword. Empires rose and 
fell in those ages with surprising rapidity. But 
while the wide frame-work of despotism was always 
liable to be thus broken in upon, and the guidance 
of it to be suddenly transferred to the hands of new 
musters, the companies of peaceful merchauts con- 
tinued to pace their way from one caravansera to 
another, and appear not to experience any great in- 
terruption even in the midst of such momentous 
changes. The last conqueror, whether the barbarian 
‘ shepherd king’ from the pastoral steppes of Central 
Asia, or the civilized Mede from a more favoured 
territory, was in general sagacious enough to perceive 
that the wealth and power of empire must be derived 
mainly from the ingenuity and enterprise allied with 
commerce; and that no folly could, accordingly, be 
greater than that, which should leave the productive 
skill and extended traffic of their dominions without 
protection and encouragement.” 

We cannot follow our author through his 
notices of the part which great cities have indi- 
vidually taken throughout the succéssive history 
of antiquity, in developing intelligence, and pro- 
moting the arts and the virtues of civilization. We 
must hasten forward; and the more so, because 
this part of the volume is more acceptable, as a 
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condensed and intelligible review of the whole 
subject, than for any specific novelty its author 
has discovered and displayed. 

In the third chapter, the growing tendency 
which modern society exhibits to congregate in 
larger masses, is referred to the extinction of 
domestic slavery, the increased influence of fe- 
males, the reformation in religion, and the dis- 
covery of printing. Each of these circumstances, 
both as cause and as effect, must have powerfully 
contributed to enlarge the social and moral grasp 
of intellect; and the commercial activity of the 
Middle Ages, with its glorious municipal institu- 
tions, is justly entitled to credit, as affording both 
a primum mobile, and a fitting element for calling 
these things into being. In touching on the Re- 
formation, the author, as a divine, is on his own 
peculiar ground; and there is, we think, great 
temporary aptness, as well as truth, in what he 
says on the spirit of the Reformation :— 

* But if Christianity has done much to foster the 
spirit which declares that every man should be a 
freeman, and that woman should be his companion, 
and not his slave; it has done much more, since the 
era of the Reformation, to strengthen all previous 
impulses of that nature, by calling upon men, with- 
out respect of persons, to become, in the main, their 
own teachers with regard to all matters of religious 
opinion and religious duty. * * It taught a people, 
who seemed to have nothing to do in religion, except 
to be observant of its forms, to feel as though they 
had everything to do in it, if their observance of forms 
was to be found of the slightest value. Men who 
had been taught to lean entirely on the priesthood of 
others, were admonished, that as they hoped to be 
saved, it would behove them to become their own 
priests. In this manner, it set forth a new doctrine 
in respect to human right and human duty, based on 
new views in regard to human capability. It raised 
man from a condition of mere passiveness in the 
hands of the accredited ministers of religion, and 
required him to act with the intelligence and serious- 
ness proper to a being conscious of his personal 
accountableness to God, * * It was no mean thing 
that men should learn to regard themselves as com- 
petent to pursue the course which had been thus 
marked out for them in respect to religion, inasmuch 
as it would prepare them to look with a new intelli- 
gence on many other matters, which, in common 
with religion, had been long accounted as subjects 
greatly above thcir comprehension. If men, for 
example, were to conduct themselves after this man- 
ner with regard to religion, was it not reasonable that 
they should learn to conduct themselves in the same 
manner with regard to the questions of civil govern- 
ment? Ifthe church could err—and err so fatally, 
might not the state also err, and no less fatally, and 
could it be improper that the right to judge concern- 
ing the more sacred should be extended to the less 2 
Religion and government are the great questions of 
society, and the principle which conveys a right to 
take cognizance of these, conveys a right to take 
cognizance of everything else. It is the fact that the 
principle of the Reformation carried with it these 
seeds of general improvement, that has given to it so 
much importance in the view of all minds interested 
in the progress of man and society. It was a eall to 
wakefulness on one great subject, and a call made 
with so much success, that it could not fail to induce 
a habit of wakefulness in respect to many other 
subjects.” 

These, it seems to us, are the characteristic 
merits of the Reformation, its claims to admira- 
tion and respect. ‘The dispute was not properly 
a dispute about texts, a dispute concerning the 
rejection of this ceremony, or a repudiation of 

that tradition; it was a stand made in favour of 
religion against priestcraft, of the free service of 
God against the passive-obedience slavery of man, 
—of the spirit and essence of revelation against 
he quibbles,and quiddities of a degenerated phi- 
losophy—or to sum up all, of civilization against 
barbarity and degradation. Such a view of the 
Reformation will alone do it justice ; and by 
thus regarding it, can mankind best be secured. 





of its differences with the old church. 

We do not think that Dr. Vaughan has at all | 
overstated this part of his case; he has, on} 
the contrary, somewhat overlooked the influence | 
which great cities exercise on the first spread of 
Christianity, and in rescuing its followers from | 
persecution. He has not even felt sufficiently the 
bearings of commerce on the rise and progress of | 
the reforming spirit; having with respect to it, | 
fallen somewhat into the common error of mis- 
taking cause for effect :— 

“ The effect of this new spirit upon commerce, and 
upon the kind of civilization which has its centre in 
great cities, has been very conspicuous. Just before 
the commencement of the Reformation, the commer- 
cial power of Europe was in the hands of the Portu- 
guese. During the progress of that struggle, Spain 
became the seat of commercial ascendancy. But no 
sooner do we see Protestantism acquire stability and 
power in Europe, than we see the civic industry, the 
manufacturing skill, the commercial enterprise, the 
colonial greatness, and the naval power of Europe 
go over, almost entirely, to the side of the professors 
of the new faith, and with that class of religionists 
have these things continued, in the main, to our own 
time. It was the liberating power of Protestantism 
which enabled the United Provinces to assert their 
independence in the face of the most deadly hostility 
on the part of Spain and her allies; and which en- 
abled the same people to place an effectual check on 
the ambition of Louis XLV., even while the half of 
Europe was at his bidding. * * Portugal, Spain, and 
Italy, have continued their adhesion to the old faith, 
and to this day they are the victims of the old de- | 
crepitude. Nations upon the threshold of those | 
countries have been making every sort of progress, 
with unprecedented rapidity, during the last three | 
centuries, and during that period those kingdoms 
have not been merely stationary, but in most respects 
retrograding. * * We do not hesitate, therefore, to 
allege, that the weakness of the social system in 
Europe is on the side of Catholicism, and that its 
strength is on the side of Protestantism.” 

Now all this is only partially true, either in fact | 
or in theory. The spirit of the Romish Church | 
during the Middle Ages, was simply aggrandize- | 
ment of the Church and of Churchmen; and it | 
lent itself to liberty or to tyranny, indifferently, | 
as best served its own momentary purpose: to | 
tyranny the most frequently, only as that most | 
commonly amalgamated with its selfish designs. | 
At the time of the Reformation, churehcraft was | 
closely allied to statecraft; and the two combined | 
were hostile to every social movement,—that of | 
commerce among the rest. But where did the Re- 
formation find the lever with which it worked ? 
in the active and inquisitive mind of commercial 
communities. It was, indeed, State, rather than 
Church mismanagement, which warred against 
Portuguese and Spanish commerce; and if that 
proved itself the strongest, it was because com- 
merce was already in chains. But in Italy, and in 
the Ifans towns, where civil tyranny was cowed, 
commerce throve unmolested by Popery; and 
when the moment of religious deliverance arrived, 
it was in such great foci of commercial activity, 
that Protestantism found its readiest disciples, 
and its principal barricrs against the invasions of 
civil and of religious persecution. 

In our notice of Dr. Taylor's work on the 
manufacturing districts (Athen. No. 778), we 
referred to some striking instances of the strong 
and direct influence of great aggregates of men 
and of manufacturing industry on the develope- 
ment of agriculture itself. But besides this 
market encouragement, the utility of the great 
town in diffusing knowledge is (as we have 
stated) not less important. Dr. Vaughan, more | 
suo, puts these truths in a more didactic form :— | 

“ The great agency in calling forth man’s capabili- | 
ties, whether for good or for evil, is that of his fellows. | 
The picturesque, accordingly, may be with the coun- 
try, but the intellectual, speaking generally, must be 











against the subtle snares which on every side 


with the town. Agriculture may possess its science, | 


beset a less philosophic and comprehensive aspect | and the farmer, as well as the 


great cities on physica 


| placed continually at their disposal. 
| we may say, her age of invention is to come. 








ee 
t landowner, may not be 
devoid of intelligence ; but in such connexions the 
science and intelligence, in common with the nen. 
ishment of the soil, must be derived, in the main, 
from the studies prosecuted in cities, and from the 
wealth realized in the traffic of cities. If pasty 

is followed by tillage, and if tillage is made to pay. 
take of the nature of a study and a science, these 
signs of improvement are peculiar to lands in which 
cities make their appearance, and they become Pro. 
gressive only as cities become opulent and powerful, 
In this sense we might venture to change the lap. 
guage of our poct a little, and say, * Man makes the 
country, where art makes the town !’and jn 80 
saying we should make a much nearer approach to. 
ward the truth.” 

In a few short 05. on the influence of 

science, the author 
touches on one of De Tocqueville's notions re. 
specting the democratic influence :— 

“Tt may be that the United States will be ap. 
pealed to, as affording striking evidence of the low 
mechanical routine to which all science is reduced, 
in proportion as the elements of society become more 
and more democratic. It should be a sufticient 
answer to such persons, to remind them that the 
republican institutions of Athens, so far from being 
incompatible with a high state of civic refinement, 
have contributed to render that city the model of all 
cities in respect to such cultivation. In the history 
of the United States, the useful has hitherto very 
naturally taken a marked precedence of the ora. 
mental, partly from the youth of the States them- 
selyes, and partly from the fact that England is, in 


; this respect, only as another province to North 


America, everything new in British discovery being 
at the service of the Anglo-American people so soon 
as it becomes known among ourselves. Down to this 


| time, it has been enough that the people of the 


United States should apply the stores of knowledge 
Of America, 
But 


come it will, though her danger, in common with all 


| states in which the commercial spirit becomes pre- 
| dominant, will continue to be on the side of looking 


to science too much in its relation to mechanism and 
profit, and too little in relation to its less obvious and 
wider results. The great check upon this tendency 
will be found in the general intelligence of her 
people; in the necessary increase of wealth with 
certain classes among them; and in the national 
pride, which will always be much affected by the 
consciousness of this deficiency so long as it exists.” 

In allusion to the tyrant majorities” of the 
American states, Dr. Vaughan makes some 
shrewd observations :— 

“Tt is not to be denied that among ourselves much 
of this evil exists. Every one knows that our great 
landholders make no secret, for the most part, of 
coercing their tenants in favour of their particular 
opinions. Our monied aristocracy, alse, has its 
penalties in this shape, which it inflicts on the classes 
dependent upon it. By these means, in a great 
measure, our people are broken up into parties, and 
the man committed to one side has to lay his account 
with much social hostility from the other. Our laws 
do not punish independence in politics or in religion, 
but society does. We have not a tyrannical ma- 
jority, but we have in the place of it, tyrannical 
classes, and tyrannical parties. In a multitude of 
instances we see that talent fails to be appreciated, 
character ceases to be safe, social standing is lost, 
wealth, employment, subsistence—all are hazarded 
when men dare to commit themselves to a decided 
course in regard to some of our great public ques- 
tions. In both countries, it is from these indirect 


|; modes of oppression, more than from any positive 


law, that freedom of opinion is invaded.” 


The summing up, too, is worth quoting :— 

* But it must not be forgotten, that with all the 
faults of an ill-regulated citizenship, men would 
possess few opinions worth contending about, and 
still less freedom of opinion, were there no cities. 
Political science, taking in the great moral questions 
belonging to good government, finds its birthplace in 
cities, and in its birthplace only will it be found to 
make hopeful advances towards maturity. Its aim 
should he to discountenance tyranny in every form— 
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of opinion, no less than the tyranny of 
sy pos the fon = It aims at the good of all, and 
it should learn how to respect the opinions of all. It 
js not perfect, but it is a great good—incalculably 
t when compared with the ignorance, the bar- 
barism, and the misery that would come into its place 
if it ceased to exist. We see its faults, but all faults 
are comparative, and in thus setting forth the defects 
and vices often attendant on some of the best forms 
of citizenship, we do not make choice of subjection 
to the much greater social evils which must belong 
to the condition of the people who do not build cities. 
Our aim is not to commend barbarism, but to im- 
rove civilization, and to that end we would deal 
with it faithfully.” a 

The sophism in this, and all similar arguments, 
lies in contrasting the maximum of evil attribut- 
able to one condition, with the beax ideal of its 
opposite, or at least with an assumed state of 
society, in some stage of that opposite’s influence. 
In assigning the evil, the argument sinks the con- 
comitant good; and in its contrast, it makes a 
like imperfect statement the other way. In 
praising despotism, men instance the long peace 
of Augustus, or the reigns of the Trajans, and 
carefully keep out of sight the Neros or the He- 
liogabali ; just so in railing against tyrant majo- 
tities, they sink all notice of Star Chambers and 
Inquisitions. 

But it is time to pause. If our quotations 
have not produced a desire to read the book, 
their extension will equally fail to do so. In Dr. 
Vaughan’s survey of his subject, there are few of 
the influences of great cities on which he has not 
shed some light. With respect to education we 
find him (as might be expected) more favourable 
to popular, than to governmental, institutions ; 
and we think him so far right, that the best gua- 
rantee for diffused education is a strong desire 
among the people for information : here, as else- 
where, the aid-thyself principle is immediately 
applicable. His remarks on the Prussian system, 
though somewhat one-sided, are worth more 
than a passing attention, in the present state of 
public opinion, which sets rather violently in 
favour of the short cuts, and the sic jubeo appli- 
ances, of arbitrary sovereignty, in search of 
improvement. 





A Voyage round the Coasts of Scotland and the 
Isles. By James Wilson. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 
Black. 

Arter the interesting details which Mr. Norman 

has furnished us of the ruins of Central America 

and Mr. Borrow’s exciting rambles among the 
bellotas of Gallicia, a home tour like the one 
before us acquires a charm from contrast, in ad- 
dition to its value as a pleasant description of pic- 
turesque scenes lying close to our own thresholds. 

It is true that’Sir Walter Scott’s Light-House 

Diary, incorporated in Mr. Lockhart’s Life, led 

the reader over much the same ground; but 

that was written nearly thirty years ago; and 
even in districts where change moves as slowly 
as in the Isles of Scotland, so long a period can- 
not pass, without bringing changes worthy of 
notice. Old sea-marks totter and fall, and new 
beacons are raised in dangerous waters—the 
receding ocean leaves plains of barren sands to 
try the patience of the agriculturist, and sweeps 
away, in other places, the labours of many lives. 
Fish and fowl capriciously desert their old haunts 
or are captured by new devices; plantations 
are tried, and struggle into a sickly existence, 
far more interesting to the possessor, than the 
robust strength of lowland oak or elm—and, 
most momentous of all, books find their way into 
cabins, heretofore only enlightened by tradition 
or the simple ministry of the peasant-priest. 

While we look with admiration at the wider 

sweep of Discovery, at the greater operations of 

progress—these humble and homely matters 


be studied in districts less romantic than those 
visited by Mr. Wilson. 

This gentleman isan observant traveller—with 
kindly sympathies, but somewhat afflicted with a 
taste for fine writing. There is as little possibility 
of escaping superlatives and good stories in his 
pages as in those of Miss Sinclair. He begins 
by telling us how, in company with the Secre- 
tary of “the HonourasLe the ComMISSIONERS 
of the Boarp of Fisnenrtes,” he set sail from 
Greenock on the 17th of June, 1841, in the 
Princess Royal, a government cutter of 103 
tons, built for the Fishery Service. 

To touch at every point touched by this vessel 
—to anchor in every bay, is beyond our power; 
but we shall glean here and there as tempted. 
The following reminiscence of the manner in 
which crabs are caught, far north, may impart 
to that respectable ornament of the supper-table 
new savour and interest :— 

“We soon perceived two men in a small craft, 
who seemed quite unconscious that 

The flaming chariot of the world’s great eye 
was now almost upon them. Their little boat hung 
motionless on the then waveless mirror of the Bay, 
in about ten feet depth of water ; and after for a 
minute or thereby holding their faces close upon the 
surface, they seemed suddenly to pull a long pole out 
of the water, with something adhering to its extre- 
mity. We soon found that they were taking ad- 
vantage of the glassy stillness of the water, to over- 
look the early walk of crabs, They no sooner saw 
these crusty crustaceans on the subaqueous sand, 
than they poked them behind with their long staves 
—the crabs turned round to revenge the indignity, 
and, like Russian gens-d’armes, seized upon the un- 
suspecting poles. These latter were slightly shaken 


-by the fishermen, as if in pain or terror; the angry 


creatures clung all the closer, and were then rapidly 
hoisted into the boat. The moral we drew at the 
time, and have since maintained, was, that neither 
crab nor Christian should ever lose his temper.” 

While passing a summer night in the bay of 
Campbelltown, Mr. Wilson was treated to “a 
musical concerto” (!) of yet greater curiosity than 
the frog-performances which enchant American 
travellers,—the tumbling in the bay of porpoises 
which have of late much addicted themselves to 
that spot, and “the monotonous craik-craik of the 
landrail” on shore. Culhorn, Castle Kennedy and 
the Wigtonshire Wells, areagreeably described in 
ourauthor’sornate style—and the Mill of Cantyre, 
with an episodical glimpse of the Giant’s Cause- 
way. After the “ wild barbarity” of the Emerald 
Isle,—the “ far spreading rosaries, and other in- 
termingled garden-grounds’’—not forgetting the 
collections of aquatic fowl, and the pair of very 
lively otters, at Islay House, appeared, to our 
voyager more than usually engaging. Seriously, 
however, the domain is a welcome example of 
the good effects of planting and landscape gar- 
dening in so northern a latitude :— 

“Tslay may indeed be regarded as the richest and 
most productive island of the Hebrides; and not- 
withstanding all that has been done for it in recent 
years, its capabilities of improvement are still very 
far from being exhausted. We believe that the 
moral and industrial habits of the people are also 
much ameliorated since the erection of legalized dis- 
tilleries, and the consequent cessation of the illicit 
trade in whiskey. Whatever may be the general 
effect of ardent spirits (and they are often sufficiently 
obvious), there can be no doubt that payment of 
duties, amounting to a yearly revenue of upwards 
of 30,0007. to Government, must be useful in its 
way.” 

Colonsay, too, isnot without its Tempe, in Kil- 
louran, the seat of the Laird (M‘Neill), at which 
Mr. Wilson was hospitably feasted on Highland 
mutton, and the evening was wound up with 
vigorous reels. But in preference to Mr. Wilson’s 
pompous praise of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s 
saltatorial prowess, we will land him for a mo- 
ment on Tiree—that the reader may inspect the 





should not be forgotten, even though they are to 


preparations making for a northern lighthouse:— 





“Tiree is extremely low and flat throughout the 
greater portion of its extent, although there is some 
land a few hundred feet in height in its southern di- 
vision. On gaining an open bay, we took boat, and 
passing behind a rocky promontory, landed ona pier 
composed very solidly of huge blocks of gneiss. Close 
in shore, we came unexpectedly on various important 
buildings connected with the construction of the 
Skerry-vore light—large substantial barracks, smiths” 
shops, extensive working sheds, and a handsome 
local light-house. We also found numerous East- 
country masons hard at work—brawny, strong 
limbed Aberdonians, to whose pick and chisel even 
the resistant granite yields by slow degrees. A resi- 
dent surgeon had likewise been established here for 
behoof of the workmen. The granite blocks are 
quarried in Mull, and wrought in Tiree. In fact, a 
kind of rehearsal (and the island affords plenty of 
green-room) of the building takes place here, each 
course of stones being finished off and numbered, 
and then carried by lighters and a steam-tug to the 
rock, where they are speedily fitted in to their re- 
spective dove-tailed places.” 


Of course the basaltic wonders of Staffa were 
not visited without an outburst of enthusiasm. 
So, too, the traces of early Christianity at Iona, 
call up reflections and recollections by the score. 
Then we have castles—Dunstaffnage, Duart, 
Ardtornish, Tyrim, the last only inhabited by 
“a little vixen” of a Kestril, “ with large, deep, 
delightful eyes,” which “we captured.” But 
we will not stop till we reach Canna, a spot con- 
cerning which we southrons know little :-— 


“Canna, though small in itself, may be regarded 
as a central point among our Hebrides, It is exactly 
half way between the Mull of O’e, the most southern 
part of Islay, and the Butt of Lewis, the most 
northern portion of the western isles; and it is also 
nearly equidistant from South Uist upon its western, 
and the coast of Inverness-shire on its eastern side. 
Our friends could therefore behold a vast tract of Skye 
and the Outer Hebrides, of Mull and the Mainland, 
with Coll, Tiree, and countless other islands. * * 
The proprietor of Canna keeps eighty milk cows, and 
so must be rather well off both for cream and butter. 
He has also, of course, other stock in the way of 
cattle, besides 300 sheep, and never houses his beasts, 
with the exception of cows about to calve. He was 
formerly ‘tenant of the island, but being successful 
in farming and other things (Canna lies a long way 
from the Custom House), he was enabled to make 
the purchase for himself. The want of a regular 
mode of conveyance must be of disadvantage, but we 
understand that dealers make their way here from 
all quarters of the country notwithstanding. About 
fifty years ago a fat cow sold for 2/., and now jie ob- 
tains 7/. for two-year-old stots and heifers.) When a 
calf dies, the people are in use to take off its skin and 
lay it loosely on another calf, and so the cow allows 
the latter to suck her, and herself to be milked 
which she would not otherwise do but for this device 
—which, however, is probably known to the pastoral 
experience of other districts. Mr. M‘Neill has a 
couple of large farms on the other side of the island, 
which are let. The population, by the recent census, 
we understand to have been 260. The Canna-nites 
area peculiar people (for these parts) in their religious 
persuasion, being all Roman Catholics, except the 
laird’s and one other family. Both parties, however, 
are upon an equality in this respect, that there is a 
church—for neither. But once a month the minister 
from Eig, and the pricst from that island, come over 
in separate boats (we could scarcely expect rivals to 
row in the same) on Saturday evening, to officiate on 
the ensuing day—the former in the *‘ Muckle Hoose,” 
as the laird’s is called, and the other in some smaller, 
or, at least, less favoured dwelling. * * Ata short 
distance from the landing-place are the remains of an 
old chapel, and a stone cross carved with the figure 
of a man on horseback. The people of Canna fish 
a good deal with the long line, and both catch and 
cure ling.” 

The scenery of Straithard’s Cave, of Loch 
Scavaig, and Loch Corruisken, is sublime enough 
to subcue our author’s magniloquence. It was 
of the Cullen Mountains, overlooking the las 
named sheet of water, that Sir Walter Scott said 
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— Borrowdale or even Glencoe is a jest to 


them :”"— 


“ The sides of these mountains, from the almost 
constant atmospheric moisture, are dark and damp, 
but there are thousands of small silvery streaks of 
waterfalls coursing downwards, which occasionally 
catch the gleaming lights, and throw a partial cheer- 
fulness over the prevailing sadness of the scene. We 
were now far,in advance of our party, and could en- 


joy the solemn stillness undisturbed by man or beast. 
*** 


misty ravine, where a huge boulder stone, or crum- 


bling crag (it may be a memorial mark in bygone 


ages), had béen loosened by heavy-aatlered deer, or 
scrambling wild-goat ; but the repeated voice resem- 
bled low continuous thunder, and was a good accident 
for a wonder-seeking traveller, who, leaving the pe- 
rilous deep, was now surrounded by a sea of rocks 
more perilous still.” 


After all these sublimities a breakfast on board 
of broiled salmon, trouts from the Loch, mutton 
chops, ‘‘and the ordinary liquifications of tea and 
coffee,” was a welcome descent from the ideal 
to the real. 

We are now on the Island of Eig—haunted by 
the ghosts of the wretched inhabitants whom 
the M‘Cleods of Skye, in a fit of vengeance, 
smothered in the Cave of Frances. 

“ The cave, as we have said, is in the face of a 
craggy bank, and can be reached either from above 
or from below, and it suited our convenience to de- 
scend from the higher ground. The mouth, or outer 
arch, is somewhat spacious, but it narrows rapidly by 
a descending roof, and after a few steps you are 
obliged to go down upon all fours and crawl in on 
hands and knees through a space (very damp and 
slimy) of some yards, as if you were a fox or a 
badger, there being room for only one (of these ani- 
mals or yourself) at a time. But after this it opens 
into a very long narrow cavern, more than suffici- 
ently lofty for any man, however honest and upright. 
It is pitch dark, but we explored it to the very end, 
by means of a few wax candles with which we had 
provided ourselves for the purpose. The sides are 
rocky and irregular, the pathway portion covered 
with large stones, with now and then a small project- 
ing crag, the breadth about 14 feet, the length above 
200. The bones of the victims lay scattered about 
the floor in various places, a considerable number at 


the far narrow end, to which it may be supposed the | 


wretched creatures had retreated when the horrid 
choaking smoke began to roll its fatal wreaths upon 
them. A good many lie also near the entrance. * * 
Most of the skulls were gone, and what struck us as 
curious, there were scarcely any teeth lying among 
the stones,” 


Not far from this “ bandit looking scene”’ the | 


party came to shores peopled with associations 
not less romantic, though less painful. It was 


near Borrowdale House, on Loch-na-Nuagh, that | 


‘Bonnie Prince Charlie’ landed some hundred 
years ago. It was from the same remote quarter, 
after weeks of wandering and privation, that the 
Chevalier embarked for France. Loch Hourn, 


“the rainiest place on the earth’—the Kyles | exercised a benign influence on their sometimes con- 


(a narrow strait which separates the Mainland 
from Skye)—Loch Alsh, with “the dim old 
Castle of Eilland Donan”—must not detain us, 
though the last ruin has its thousand legends as 
“the ancient stronghold of the Mackenzies of 
Kinteil,” built in the time of Alexander IT., and 
attacked in the time of James V. by Donald 
Gorme, of Sleat, with fifty sail of galleys, and 
successfully defended by one man and a boy; 
and finally (our author presumes) demolished in 
the year 1719, after the affair between General 
Wightman and the Duke of Ormond. At Loch 
Ainort, the party came upon the first fishery of 
importance :— 

“Having run into Scalpa Sound, Loch Ainort 
opened on us. Outside its mouth were several cur- 


Only once we heard the resounding voice of 
some far avalanche of rocks and stones, sent rolling 
down the great breast of the opposing mountain. We 
could see no movement on any of the sun-lit portions, 
and the sound was probably reverberated from some 


fishing-ground ; so, in order that we might neither 
show nor imitate a bad example, we came to anchor 
at some distance within the Sound. Large shoals of 
herrings had been ascertained to be in this quarter, 
and numerous fishing-boats were lying along shore on 
both sides, their nets drying on the beaches, and 
little tent-like habitations, made of sails, erected here 
and there, for the accommodation of those who had 
arrived from a distance. From some of these ascended 
diagonally streaming wreaths of pale blue smoke, but 
ere long, as the evening shadows fel! around us, the 
fires seemed extinguished, and the various boats were 
seen shooting out from every creek and bay towards 
the fishing-grounds. They are not allowed to place 
their nets either before sunset or after sunrise, lest 
the shoals should take alarm. As this was the first 
fishery of any importance we had yet fallen in with, 
we felt anxious to witness the proceedings, so retiring 
to bed soon after twelve, we rose again before two, 
and taking our small boat, were in the midst of the 
herring fleet just as they had begun to draw. Several 
were unsuccessful, some only partially so, while 
others, which we came along-side of higher up Loch 
Ainort, were hauling in the treasures of the deep like 
countless wedges of pure silver. Their drifts were 
shot across the Loch, some boats having five or six 
barrels of nets, others.as many as eight or nine. A 
barrel measure extend’ about a hundred yards, the 
nets are attached together, the whole forming what is 
called the drift, which, being shot in a straight line, is 
anchored at either end with heavy stones, and sup- 
ported intermediately by corks and buoys. The 
breadth of the net is fougor five fathoms, and it hangs 
in the water perpendicularly, its lower edge being 
kept down by pieces of lead. It was a curious sight 
to see the busy brawny-armed boatmen hauling up 
these great black bundles of meshes, with the bril- 
liant fishes sticking to them by the gills, and forming 
spots and stripes of silver. The net, as it uprose 
from the deep, might have been almost likened to a 
portion of the heavens above, so varied was the 
grouping of its constellations. Sometimes a black 
extent of pitchy darkness, then a solitary twinkling 
star, next ‘shining out by twos and threes,’ anon a 
blaze of light, followed by glittering though more scat- 
tered gems, a spangle here and there, with dimmer 
* pleiads’ intermingled. Many of these marine celes- 
tials were cunning enough, however, to enact a kind 
of Highland fling with their tails, the moment they 
found themselves drawn upwards, and so succeeded 
in tumbling into the water. These, we fear, were 
‘lost pleiads.’ The take was not, upon the whole, 
a great one, but sufficient to show us the usual style 
and mode of working, one man managing the ground- 
line, and another that by which the nets are sus- 
| pended, and so massing the depth together, and bun- 
| dling the whole inwards over the gunwale of the 
| boat. In one or two of the nets the herrings were 
very equally distributed among the higher and lower 
meshes, but in others, which had been among the 
| least successful, it was only to the latter that any fish 
were found adhering. We infer from this, either 
that the shoal in partial spots had taken alarm, and 
sunk into deeper water, or that particular nets had 
been suspended too near the surface. Every thing, 
however, was conducted with great propriety; and 
although many boats had both to cast and haul in 
| the immediate vicinity of each other, there was no 
| squabbling nor quarrelling among the crews. Possibly 
| the august presence of the Princess Royal may have 





tentious spirits.” 

We will now extract a passage which shows 
Mr. Wilson's descriptive powers in a more favour- 
able light. The reader will suppose himself trans- 
ferred from Loch Ainort to Loch Broom :— 

“ The district or parish of Loch Broom derives its 
appellation from a small fresh water lake, more than 
a dozen miles distant from the sea. Being, like every 
other place we ever saw or heard of in the Highlands, 
extremely moist in consequence of its surrounding 
hills: its Gaelic name is Loch-a’-Bhraoin, or the 
Lake of Showers—Braon or Braom (the precise or- 
thography being of no greater consequence), signify- 
ing a shower of drizzle. The title has descended 
swimmingly to the sea, and has eventually been ap- 


troublous times of 1745. His proper name was 
Robertson, although he was usually distinguished }; 
the name of ‘Am Ministeir laidir,’ or the § d 
Minister. While present one day during divine 
service in the church of Fearn, a Gothic kind o 
building, covered with immense grey flags in Place of 
slates, the roof came suddenly down upon the con. 
gregation. Mr. Robertson remained upright, ang 
making his way to the principal door, perceived 
that the lintel was giving way at one end; he jp. 
stantly placed his sheulder beneath it, and stood in 
that supporting position till those who belonged tg 
the movement party made their escape. He then 
re-entered among the crumbling ruins, and extricate 
his clerical friend from beneath the sounding-board 
of the pulpit, under which he lay ensconced, with the 
addition of a mass of stones and rubbish. Having 
afterwards gone to London on business connected with 
the politics of the period, he was introduced to the 
Duke of Newcastle, who gave him a fair promise of 
pardon to one Hector Mackenzie, a condemned re. 
tainer of the Earl of Cromarty. The Duke, on his 
departing, proffered him his hand, which the Ministejp 
laidir squeezed with such energy, that his Grace re. 
iterated his promise twice over, and the man was 
saved. Ile (the Minister, not of State, but of Loch 
Broom) was once attacked in his own parish by two 
strong ruffians, to the child of one of whom he had 
refused baptism, on the score of the parent's unsuit. 
able character and qualifications. Finding him at 
some distance from the manse, they threateningly 
renewed their application for the ordinance, which 
was a3 resolutely refused, upon which the fellows 
laid violent hands upon the pastor, swearing they 
would never let him go till he complied. ‘A des. 
perate struggle ensued, and Donald, perceiving that 
the minister was stronger than himself and his neigh. 
bour, drew his dirk, and inflicted a deep wound on 
Mr. Robertson’s right arm ; notwithstanding which he 
beat them both, and sent Donald home again to 
study his catechism.’ It happened curiously enough, 
at an after period, that while crossing the ‘Thames in 
a boat, Mr. Robertson was assailed by a stentorian 
voice from one of the hulks in the river—O! a 
Mhaisteir Seumas, am Dbheil thu’ g’am fhagails’ an 
so?? Oh! Mr. James, are you going to leave me 
here? Recognising instantly the speaker's voice, he 
answered, ‘Ah! a Dhonuil, bheil euimhn agad air 
l'a na biodaig?}—Ah! Donald, do you remember 
the day «i the dirk 2? This wasrather a home thrust, 
which tie despairing convict tried to parry with, 
*Och a Mhaisteir Seumas, is ole an t-aite cuimhna- 
chan so,—Oh! Mr. James, bad place for remem- 
brance is this. And here the conversation ceased, but 
the minister, in the true spirit of his holy calling, 
lost no time in employing his influence, which was 
considerable (he had from the first espoused the 
Hanoverian cause, and been personally serviceable 
both to Lord Loudon and President Forbes, on their 
retreat from Inverness to the Western Islands, on 
the return of the then victorious clansmen from the 
battle of Falkirk), and succeeded in obtaining a par- 
don for his enemy. The reader will be glad to lear, 
that after the culprit’s return to his native country, 
he commenced and continued one of the most at- 
tached and grateful of his reverend benefactor’s 
parishioners.” 

Mr. Wilson’s portraiture of this Dominie 
Samson has exhausted all the space whith can 
be afforded to his first volume. ‘The second 
contains matter more interesting, as we hope to 
prove on a future day. 





Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece. By 
J. A. St. John. 
(Second Notice] 

Tue Greeks having been eminently a gay and 
social people, the subject of their “ entertain- 
ments” naturally occupies a distinguished place 
in every research into their domestic history. 
Mr. St. John remarks, that experience appears 
to have led mankind pretty generally to the 
conclusion, that health and comfort require men 
to eat at least thrice a day. In obedience 





plied by these ‘Children of the Mist’ to the entire 





ing vessels, lying, as we thought, too close upon the 





district, whether wet or dry. * * The parish, it a 


to this gastronomic rule of three, the Greeks had 
their ariston, their deipnon, and their dorpon, 


pears, possessed a very powerful preacher in the | corresponding in chronological order with our 
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breakfast, dinner, and supper. There were 
Greeks, however, as there are Englishmen, of 
extraordinary appetites and digestion, and for 
such there was introduced between the deipnon 
and the dorpon a fourth meal, called the hespe- 
risma, equivalent to our English “ tea. But 
this, as well as the ariston, or early breakfast, 
was a hasty, light, skirmishing affair, and was 
often dispensed with altogether. Athenzeus re- 
fuses to believe that the frugal ancients could 
have thought of eating so often as three times in 
one day. : P 

It would gratify us more to learn with accu- 
racy the details of a small private family dinner 
at Thebes, or Athens, than the particulars of the 
most sumptuous banquet. Banquets are excep- 
tions, in all countries, to the general daily habits 
of the people; but, as it usually happens, it is 
those exceptions which remain on record, while 
the ordinary routine of life has seldom found a 
chronicler. Mr. St. John observes, that ‘as the 
greater includes the less, instead of confining 
ourselves to the ordinary daily dinner of a Greek, 
we shall, in preference, describe their grand enter- 
tainments, introducing remarks on the former by 
the way.” This seems hardly ajust application of 
the maxim quoted. An account of a state dinner 
at Windsor Castle would give a reader, some 
thousand years hence, very little information in- 
deed, as to the way in which a linen-draper of 
Cheapside dines. However, let us make a few 
extracts from the description of a grand dinner 
at Athens, such a feast as is called in Greek 
eilapine. The initial proceeding was not unlike 
the first step which we take ourselves, when a 
dinner-party is resolved on. 

“When a rich man desired to see his friends around 
him at his board, he delivered to his deipnocletor, a 
domestic kept for this purpose, a tablet, or as we 
should say, a card, whereon the names of the persons 
to be invited, with the day and hour fixed upon for 
the banquet, were inscribed. With brothers and 
other very near relations this ceremony was thought 
unnecessary. They came without invitation. So 
likewise did another class of men, who living at large 
upon the public and lighting unbidden upon any 
sport to which they were attracted by the savour ofa 
good dinner, were denominated Flies, and occasion- 
ally Shades or Parasites.” 

The reason of this epithet is thus stated :— 

“ Among the Egyptians who shrouded all their poetry 
in hierogly phies, a fly was the emblem of impudence, 
which necessarily formed the principal qualification 
ofa Parasite, and in Hume’s opinion is no bad pos- 
session to any man who would make his way in the 
world.” 

The Attic parasite, or fly, corresponded with 
our London ‘ diner-out.” ‘The student will do 


well to be on his guard in all that relates to this 
class, as to many other characters and social 
usages amongst the Greeks, against the common 
error of understanding literally all the satirical 
hits and humorous descriptions of the comic 


writers, Our author is aware of this source of 
error, but we do not think he is always successful 
in escaping it. There is here and there a rash 
generalization from writers (for instance, Aris- 
tophanes and Lucian) whose humour is fre- 
quently of the broadest kind, and who were as 
often the caricaturists as the painters of life and 
manners. 

In many cities and colonies of Greece, no 
banquet was given to which women were not 
invited. At Athens, however, it was not the 
fashion for married ladies to be present at the 
eilapine, The hetaire swpplied their place on 
those festive occasions, a class of women to whose 
social position there is very little analogous in the 
situation which an unfortunate portion of the 
sex occupies in modern states. Mr. St. John 
considers their position as resembling “ rather 
thet of kings’ mistresses in modern times, than 
that of plebeian sinners, whose deficiencies in 


birth and fortune exclude them from good 
society.” There was no infamy attached to the 
hetaire. A passage in Lucian intimates that 
they frequented the same baths with the married 
women of Athens. There was one religious fes- 
tiyal, also, during which they asssociated with 
ladies of the fairest fame; although, oddly 
enough, such communication was prohibited at 
the theatres, a restriction which contrasts re- 
markably with the usages of Christian nations, 
in the case of females whose moral degradation 
is universally recognized. It was only, however, 
from scenes of revelry that the virtuous Athenian 
dames were habitually absent. The Greeks had 
their family-dinners, like ourselves, and it is to be 
collected from Menander, cited by Athenzeus, 
that such parties were not less furmidable in 
ancient times than they often are at the present 
day. 

“Thatamong the moresimpleand old-fashioned citi- 
zens of Athens, however, men and women, when of the 
same family or clan, dined together, we have the testi- 
mony of Menander to prove. He introducesone of his 
characters, apparantly a fop, observing that it wasa 
bore to be at a family party, where the father, hold- 
ing the goblet in his hand, “first made a speech, 
abounding with exhortations: the mother followed, 
and then the grandmother prated a little. Afterwards 
stood up her father, hoarse with age, and his wife, 
calling him her dearest ; while he meantime nodded 
to all present.” 

But, to proceed with our banquet, we find the 
ancients dressing for dinner, like ourselves :— 

“Tt will readily be supposed, that gentlemen 





invited out to dinner were careful to apparel 
| themselves elegantly, to shave clean, and arrange 
| their beards and moustachios after the most approv- 
| ed fashion of the day. Even Socrates, who cared 
| as little as most people for external appearances, 
| bathed, put on a pair of new shoes, brushed his 
| chlamys, and otherwise spruced himself up when 
| going tosup at Agathon’s with Phiedros, Aristophanes, 
| Eryximachos, and other exquisites. Even in Ho- 
meric times the bath was among the preliminaries to 
dinner, and guests arriving from a distance were at- 
tended through all the operations of the toilette by 
female slaves.” 

They had their religious forms, corresponding 
with the grace of Christian countries :— 

“ The Greeks were above all things a pious people, 
and regarded every banquet, nay, every meal, in the 
light ofa sacrifice, at which the first and best portion 
should be offered as an oblation to the gods, with 
invocations and prayer, after which it was considered 
lawful to attend to their own appetites. An altar, ac- 
cordingly, of Zeus stood in the midst of every dining- 
room, on which these ceremonies were performed, 
and libations of pure wine poured.” 

Music was a universal accompaniment of the 
feast, but even amonst the refined Athenians its 
strains were but little heeded while the edge of 
appetite remained sharp. ‘The Greeks delighted 
in hot dishes, and it was the pride of their cooks 
to send up the viands glowing from the spit or 
frying-pan. ‘There is, however, some exagge- 
ration in the following passage, which is one of 
those where the author fails to make allowance 
enough for the breadth of colouring used by the 
comic writers : 

“One of the greatest accomplishments a boon 
companion could possess, was the power to seize 
with the fingers, and swallow hissing hot, slices of 
grilled fish or morsels of lamb or veal broiled like 
kabobs, so as to be slightly burnt and crackling 
externally, while all the juice and flavour of the 
meat remained within. And the acquirement being 
highly important, great pains were taken to become 
masters of it. For this purpose some accustomed 
themselves daily to play with hot pokers, others 
| case-hardened their fingers by repeatedly dipping 
them in water as hot as they could bear, and 
gargled their throats with the same, while one famous 
gourmand, more inventive than the rest, hit upon the 
ingenious device of wearing metallic fingerings with 
which he could have seized a kabob even from the 
gridiron, These proficients in the art of eating, an 





art practised indeed by all, but possessed in perfection 
by very few, enjoyed great advantages over theignorant 
and uninitiated. And accordingly, when invited out, 
they generally succeeded in bribing the cook to send 
in all his dishes hot as Phlegethon, that, while the 
more modest and inexperienced guests sat gazing on, 
they might secure the best cuts, and come again be- 
fore the others could venture ona mouthful.” 

The deipnon of the Greeks, included a variety 
of entertainments, besides the pleasures of the 
table. It may be compared to one of our Lon- 
don grand dinners, terminating in an evening’ 
party, with a concert, a dance, or some other 
fashionable pastime :— 

“The Greeks had, properly speaking, no drawing- 
rooms, so that instead of retreating to another part ofthe 
house, they had the tables themselves removed im- 
mediately after dinner. Libations were then poured 
out to Zeus Teleios, and having sung a hymn to 
Phebos Apollo, the amusements of the evening com- 
menced. Professional singers and musicians were 
always hired on these occasions. They were female 
slaves, selected in childhood for their beauty and 
budding talents, and carefully educated by their 
owners. When not already engaged, they stood in 
blooming bevies in the agora, waiting, like the Labour- 
ers of Scripture, until some one should hire them, 
upon which they proceeded, dressed and ornamented 
with great elegance, to the house of feasting. But, 
besides these, there were other artistes who contri- 
buted to the entertainment of the demos, persons that, 
like our Indian jugglers, performed wonderful feats 
by way of interlude between the regular exhibitions 
of the damsels from the agora.” 

But the Greeks were eminently a conversa- 
tional people. In this respect the Spartans were 
not behind the more polished Athenians. The 
intervals of the song and dance were filled with 
lively table-talk, and frequently there were 
many more talkers than listeners, as occasionally 
happens amongst ourselves. Xenophon relates 
an anecdote of Socrates, which shows that he 
disapproved of this confusion of tongues, instead 
of general and orderly conversation. 

** But nothing could entirely restrain the Greeks 
from indulging in the pleasure of listening to their own 
voices. The buzz of conversation would soon be 
heard in different parts of the room, which, when 
Socrates was present, sometimes provoked from him 
a sarcastic reproof. For example, at Callias’s dinner, 
observing the company broken up into knots, each 
labouring at some particular question in dialectics, 
and filling the apartment with a babel of confused 
murmurs ; * As we talk all at once,’ said he, ‘ we may 
as well sing all at once ;’ and without further ceremony 
he pitched his voice and began a song.” 

The Greeks dreaded nothing so much as the 
blue devils. A story is told by Athenzeus, of a 
Metapontine, who made a pilgrimage to Delphi, 
to inquire by what means he might get rid of 
them. At Athéns there was established a regular 
“Wits Club” (like the ‘Odd Fellows,” or 
“‘ Monks of the Screw”), whose bon- mots reached 
as far as the thunders of Demosthenes, for they 
travelled to Macedon, and induced Philip to so- 
licit a collection of them, which Mr. St. John 
considers “ the first step towards those reposito- 
ries of stray wit called Joe Millers.” There 
were professional jesters, whose services were 
retained for festive occasions, a custom which 
differs but slightly from our own practice of in- 
viting men of humorous and _anecdotical 
powers, not for their own entertainment, but to 
avail ourselves of their pleasant resources to en- 
tertain our other guests. In ancient Greece, 
persons of this class were better off than they are 
amongst us; for they had their fee, as well as 
their dinner, in return for their mots and repar- 
tees. It would seem that the professed wits of 
Athens were sometimes unequal to the public 
demand for mirth, and upon such occasions it 





was customary to introduce real monkeys, or (to 
| use our author's sarcastic language) ‘“ their more 


humorous brethren, the wits and jesters of the 
| forest.” These, we are told, were the favou.ite 
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buffoons of -Anacharsis, the Scythian, who said 
(and we have often concurred with him), that 
“he could laugh at the tricks of a monkey, be- 


amusement in a man who made a trade of it.” 


The power to lavish immortality 
On whom I please, or by my potent art 
To raise the dead, if they but snuff my dishes— 


cause his tricks were natural, but he found no} must have been, indeed, an illustrious savant, he does not understand me. 


think of his Galatea, he was questioning the barbel 
respecting her. But as it makes no answer, saiq 

T imagine they have taken him too young and that 
I am persuaded hoy. 


but such miracles of culinary science were pro- | °°" that the old fellow they have placed before 


The Athenians, with all their intellectual bril-| bably as rare on the banks of the Ilissus as on your majesty must know all about it. The king, 


liancy, were fond of what we call “ broad grins.” | those of the Thames. 


We were lately much struck by a Greek epi- 
gram upon a man with a huge nasal organ, the 
humour of which is precisely in the extravagant 
vein of the Americanisms of the present day. 
One Proclus is said to have had such a length of | 
nose, that he never heard himself sneeze !* Who 
would not take this to be a flower culled from a 
Kentucky newspaper ? 

On the subject of toasts we find the following 
passage, which suggests a classic origin for the 
‘‘ three-times-three” of modern topers :— 

* Amid the enjoyments of the festive board, they re- 
call to mind the friends of other days; and having 
first performed libations to the gods, those best and 
purest of friends, drank to the health and prosperity 


pro quo. 


Let us return, now, for a moment to the para- 
Men were no more in- 
vited to dinners at Athens than they are in 
London, without being expected to give a quid 


sites, or “ diners out.” 


The parasite was not, and could not | of poetry. 
have been, such a mere intruding gourmand as F 
he is often painted by the satirists. 
welcome visitor is not be imagined than one 
who brings nothing to the entertainment but a 
voracious appetite; we may be certain that no 
host, from the day that mankind first began to | work :— 
give dinners, ever encouraged this unprofitable 
and expensive class of gtiests. The parasite was 
expected to make himself agreeable, and he | intermingled with their more quiet pleasures. But 


amused by his ingenuity, immediately sent him the 
larger fish, which he soon questioned effectually,” 
The light-hearted Greeks amused themselves 
also, with riddles and charades, the enigma and 
the gryphos, with which it is probable their 
diners-out were furnished as well as with sera 
But we can easily believe, without 
accumulation of authorities, that the success of 
their banquets depended chiefly upon conversa. 
tion and music. With the author's observations 
upon the contributions of the latter to social 
enjoyment, we must close our notice of his amusing 


A more un- 


“ Among persons engaged in public affairs the ex. 
citement of political discussion was often, of course, 


f former associates, now far removed by circumstances, did so in order to secure further hospitalities. = this we — just now — to do, nor with 
of fe oT associates, now far ye ances, | yy. 4 a . the enigmas which we shall describe anon. Th 
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and this they did not in the mixed beverage which His place at the table to-morrow depended upon = . 


formed their habitual potations, but in pure wine. his setting it in a roar to-day. 


He knew as his | ¥@8 another, and more elegant practice observed by 


There was something extremely delicate in this idea, modern representatives know, that he was not a ec et Ste ae 
for tacitly it intimated, that their love placed the | invited to eat, but to talk, not to crack a bottle, ; » perhaps, prevat 





objects of it almost on a level with their divinities, | but a joke. 
in whose honour, also, on these occasions, a small | solitude and a salad. 


= +) | to the sz > a tH i ti 
eases akan Mele od ten peril of o the same extent,—I mean the introduction of 
The terror of a diner-out 


music and the singing of songs, light, graceful, and 


portion of the wine was spilt in libations upon the! is a mutton chop. 
earth, The young in whose hearts a mistress held | 
the first place, drank deeply in honour oftheir beloved, | })js opulence in ser: 
sometimes equalling the number of cups to that of | of chit-ch 
the letters forming her name, which, if the custom | 
prevailed so early, would account for A%gisthos’s 
being a sot. Sometimes, however, taking the hint 
from the number of the Graces, they were satisfied 
with three goblets ; but, when an excuse for drinking : i 
* pottle deep’ was sought, they chose the Muses for | but a single morsel without tendering prompt 
their patrons, and honoured their mistresses’ names 
with three times three. This is the number of cheers | of a pun. To do him justice, he is rarely so un- 
with which favourite political toasts are received at | principled; his conscience may be seared, but 
our public dinners, though every one who fills his | his appetite is sensitive ; he is engaging that he 
bumper, and cries ‘ hip, hip, hip, hurrah !’ on these | may be engaged, and always entertaining in 
occasions, is, probably, not conscious that he is keeping | oyder to i often entertained. 


up an old pagan custom in honour of the Muses.” 

According 
Athens were naturalists, painters, astronomers, 
and doctors; but the following passage is totally 
inadmissible as a picture of their cooks in 
general :— 

* They usually stunned such as came to hire them 
with reciting their own praises, laying claim to as 
much scienceand philosophy as would have been suffi- 
cient to set up two or three sophists. In fact, to take 
them at their word, there was nothing which they did 
not know, nothing which they could not do. Painting 
they professed to comprehend as profound connois- 
seurs, and no doubt, the soles they fried tasted all 
the better for the accomplishment. In astronomy, 
medicine, and geometry, they appear to have made 
a still greater proficiency than Hudibras, notwith- 
standing that— 

*In mathematics he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe, or Erra Pater; 
For he by geometric scale 
Could take the size of pots of ale, 
Discern by sines and tangents strait 
if Bread and butter wanted weight, 
And wisely tell what hour o’ the day 
The clock does strike by algebra." 

“Tn all this he was a fool tothe Athenian cooks; for, 
by the help of astronomy, they could tell when mack- 
erel was in season, and at what time of the year a 
haddock is better than a salmon, From geometry 
they borrowed the art of laying out a kitchen to the 
best advantage, and how to hang up the gridiron in 
one place and the porridge-pot in another. To 
medicine it is easy to see how deeply they must have 
been indebted, since it not only taught them what 
meats are wholesome, and what not, but also enabled 
them by some sleight of art to diminish the appetite 
of those voracious parasites, who when they dined 
out appeared to have stomachs equal in capacity to 
the great tun of Heidelberg.” 

Thecookin Athenwus who exclaims in verse— 








* See Brown's ‘ Vulgar Errors,’ the chapter on sneezing, 
where this epigram is quoted from the Greek anthology. 


to Mr. St. John, the cooks of} qualities of the diner-out was a memory stored 


Hence the industry with 
which he amasses jests and anecdotes; hence 
aps of scandal, his ample stores 
at, his greatness at small-talk, and his 
marvellous memory for gossip. Sparkle he must, 
| or the champagne sparkles not for him; he must 

say a good thing for every good thing he eats; 

it is with him a breach of honesty to swallow 


| payment in the shape of an epigram or the form 


Amongst the 
Greeks we find that one of the most agreeable 


| with the productions of the poets. Where the 
| poctic taste was diffused so widely, and no print- 
| Ing-press placed the songs of Anacreon or odes 
| of Pindar in the hands of every member of society, 
it is easily conceivable how charming a living 
Anthology might make himself. Sometimes, it 
would appear, the parasite took the trouble of 
copying out the verses he traded on. Mr. St. 
John tells us— 

“Tt was a common custom among parasites to 
make extracts from the poets and carry them in 
portfolios to the tables of their patrons, where they 
recited all such as appeared to be @ propos. In this 
way the above Charmos obtained among the people 
of Messina the reputation of a learned man, and 
Calliphanes, son of Parabrycon, succeeded no less 
ingeniously hy copying out the first verses of various 
poems, and reciting them, so that it might be supposed 
he knew the whole. Cleanthes, of Tarentum, always 
spoke at table in verse, so likewise did the Sicilian 
Pamphilos ; and these parasites, travelling about with 
wallets of poetry on their backs, were everywhere 
welcomed and entertained, which might with great 
propriety have been adduced by Ilgen among his 
other proofs of the imaginative character of the 
Greeks,” 

Several specimens are given of the pleasantries 
of the parasites at table. We extract the fol- 
lowing :— 

“An anecdote so good as to have given rise to 
many modern imitations, is related of Philoxenos, of 
Cythera. Diningone day with Dionysios, of Syracuse, 
he observed a large barbel served up to the prince, 
while a very diminutive one was placed before him. 
Upon this, taking up the little fish, he held it to his 
ear and appeared tobe listening attentively. Diony- 
sios, expecting some humorous extravagance, madea 
point of inquiring the meaning of this movement, 


instinct with wit and gaiety, to the barbitos or the lyre, 
Among the Greeks, generally, the love of music and 
poetry seemed to be a spontancous impulse of nature, 
Almost every act of life was accompanied by a song, 
—the weaver at his loom, the baker at his kneading. 
trough, the reaper, the ‘spinners and the knitters in 
the sun,’ the drawer of ‘water, even the hard-working 
wight who toiled at the mill, had his peculiar song, 
by the’chaunting of which he lightened his labour, 
The mariner, too, like the Venetian gondolier, sang 
at the oar, and the shepherd and the herdsman, the 
day-labourer and the swineherd, the vintager and the 
husbandman, the attendant in the baths, and the 
nurse beside the cradle. It might, in fact, be said, 
that from an Hellenie village music arose as froma 
brake in spring. Their sensibilities were tremblingly 
alive to pleasure. There was elasticity, there was 
balm in their atmosphere, and joy and freedom in 
their souls—How could they do other than sing? 
But, if music and poetry thus diffused their delights 
over the industry of the laborious, it was quite natu- 
ral that where men met solely for enjoyment, these 
best handmaids of enjoyment should not be absent. 
Accordingly, we find that while the goblet circulated, 
kindling the imagination, and unbending the mind, 
the lyre was brought in and a song called for. Nor 
was the custom of recent date. It prevailed equally 
in the heroic ages, and, like many other features of 
Greek manners, derived its origin from religion.” 





The English Wife: 
Clarke & Co. 

Tuis is another of those attempts, now almost daily 
made, to supply the radical deficiencies of English 
education by books of instruction, offering short cuts 
and bye paths to a sera sapientia. It is now pretty 
generally understood, that young women are com- 
mitted to matrimony and its cares, ignorant of every 
thing connected with the duties of their new station: 
but the world has not yet discovered that such igno- 
rance is but a part of their manifold deficiencies, It 
is not merely an unacquaintance with facts which 
disqualifies, but far worse, an habitual frame and 
constitution of mind, produced by false notions in their 
instructors of the requisites of female education. 
It is not merely that women are taught nothing that is 
useful, but they are so hedged in by restrictions, that 
the intellect itself is crippled,—that they are inca- 
pable of judging soundly of the facts with which after 
experience may bring them acquainted. Girls are 
shut out from all that mutual instruction which boys 
acquire out of school, as well as from the benefit of 
that desultory reading which forms the most useful 
part of the ordinary acquirements of men. If, as 
Sir J. Mackintosh has said, “an amendment of the 
general habits of thought is an object as important 
as even the discovery of new truths,” this is especially 
applicable to education, and to the education more 


a Manual of Home Duties. 











and Philoxenos, replied that happening just then to 


particularly of females. ‘To minds thus imperfectly 
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books of abridged rules are especially: 
ro gg inthe most abstruse sciences, the rules 
aresimple and clear ; it 1s the application that makes 
the difficulty; and regular study masters that diffi- 
culty, as much by forming and developing intellect, 
as by the special knowledge it produces. By want 
of this particular discipline, in its relation to physic, 
scholars, scientific men, with otherwise well drilled 
faculties, fail in their attempts to apply the scraps of 
medical lore doled out to them in books of domestic 
medicine: how, then, is the school-girl to compre- 
hend them? With the medical man himself, the 
difficulty lies not so much in the choice of remedies, 
as in the discovery of the disease: what, then, but 
rejudice and presumption is to be looked for from 
the perusal by females of general directions, which 
must be modified in their application to the manage- 
ment of every special case ? 

But the scope of ‘The English Wife’ goes be- 
yond the physical details of the nursery; for it 
embraces the moral, social, and economical duties 
of the wife and mother. Here the difficulties alluded 
to, though less obvious, are still more embarassing. 
Habits of self-judgment and self-reliance, alone, will 
enable man or woman to take a comprehensive 
view of their duties, aad to apply principles with 
accuracy to each individual contingency as it arises. 
Still, the unceasing demand for such books as *‘ The 
English Wife’ shows that they are wanting—that 
there are classes who read them, classes who feel 
their deficiencies, and take the only means within 
their reach for supplying them. We cannot, there- 
fore, discountenance such works, nor look with 
indifference to the way in which they are executed. 

‘The English Wife’ is very little better than * The 
English Maiden,’ by the same writer (No. 738). It is 
put together without attention to the points we have 
touched upon; and consequently, as a systematic 
whole, is unworthy of praise. There is, too, far 
more than an average portion of twaddle: and the 
author has too much mingled the -practical rules of 
life with high religious considerations, of a character 
too ascetic and sectarian for general tastes ; and yet, 
to his praise be it spoken, his views are occasionally 
less narrow than his system, Thus, for example, in 
treating on charity, we find the following passage, 
which bespeaks liberality and some reasonable ac- 
qnaintance with good economical principles. 

“We must, however, guard our fair country-women 
against a mistake into which the religious zeal of the 
present day is likely to lead them. We are not bound 
to send the bread of life to heathen lands, while the 
poor of our own shores are destitute both of this and 
of the bread that perisheth. The really Christian lady 
will feel the importance of the apostolic rule as to 
piety at home, and will find no difficulty in discover- 
ing that the proper way to remove mental and moral 
misery, is first to diminish the sum of physical suffer- 
ing. She will follow the order exhibited in the Lord’s 
Prayer, ‘Give us this day our daily bread,’ and then 
‘forgive us our trespasses ;’ by which we are taught 
that destitution must be first removed from the body, 
before the mind can be reasonably expected to be in 
a fit state for moral training. The children of our 
common Father must be first made partakers of the 
external bounties of his providence, before they can be 


expected to feel any desires to be made subjects of 


the kingdom of his grace. And then we may expect 
a blessed and a beneficial reaction, The health and 
soundness of the body would lead to a healthy and 
Vigorous mind, and that would so operate through 
the intellectual principle, as to secure the due remu- 
neration of industry, and thus the prevention of a re- 
currence of a state of destitution.” 


Here we have glimpses of the truth, if not of the 
whole truth; and we regret that such passages are 
not very consistent with the writer’s general doctrines. 





The Xanthian Marbles ; their Acquisition and Trans- 


mission to England. Murray. 


So many vague rumours have been current respect- 
ing the acquisition and removal of these Marbles, that 
Mr. Fellows has thought it necessary to submit the 
facts to the public ; although the statement before us 
was originally prepared as a mere register of inci- 
dents, to be deposited among the records of the British 


useum. 


In the spring of 1838, while travelling in Asia 


struck with the beauty of the architectural ruins on 
the coast of Lycia, that he resolved to penetrate into 
the interior, and the result of his explorations was 
made known by the subsequent publication of his 
travels (see Athen. Nos. 598 and 606). 'The accounts 
therein given attracted the attention of the Trustees 
of the British Museum, and application was, at their 
request, made by our government to the Sultan for a 
firman, with permission to remove some of these 
newly-discovered works of art to England. Diplo- 
matic matters, however, proceed so slowly, that, in 
the autumn of 1839, Mr. Fellows resolved to return 
to Lycia, and, to ensure accurate drawings of the 
monuments, he took with him Mr. Scarfe, an artist. 
On this second journey, he was still more successful, 
as was shown in a subsequent publication (Athen. 
No. 710). It was not until October 1841, that 
information reached England that the firman had 
been obtained and was in the hands of the consul at 
Smyrna. Government now resolved to despatch a 
vessel for the immediate removal of these treasures, 
and Mr. Fellows was applied to for instructions, 
These were sent, accompanied by an offer on the 
part of Mr. Fellows to accompany the expedition 


trunks of decayed trees, washed down during past 
ages, afforded plenty of fuel for our fires, which vied 
with the full moon in illuminating our encampment, 
and must have served as a beacon to our ship, which 
had sailed afar to the northward. The river Xan- 
thus is one of the most powerful, wild, and unmanage- 
able streams I ever saw: the volume of water is very 
great, far exceeding that of the Thames at Richmond ; 
the stream rushes probably at the rate of five miles 
an hour. For the first three miles from its mouth, 
where it winds through the high range of sand-hills, 
T had never before seen it, but above this had traced 
it to its source in the Yeeilassies of the high moun- 
tains of the Taurus, probably a course of nearly two 
hundred miles. Our boats drew two feet and a half 
of water, and had great difficulty in making head 
against the heaviest part of the stream, which marked 
the deepest channel through the bar of sand formed 
at the entrance to the river. Once within this, to 
accomplish which cost us much labour and risk, the 
men having to jump overboard, to keep the boats in 
their course, the waters were deep and comparatively 
tranquil.” 

Who could suppose that they were reading an 





without remuneration. This offer was accepted, and 
Mr. Fellows started within three days for Malta. 
Capt. Graves, of the Beacon, was selected for the 
service, and Mr. Fellows joined that vessel at Port 
Naussa. Ile was then shown plans of the ruins of 
the city of Xanthus, and a map of the valley, made 
by Mr. Hoskyn, master of the Beacon, who had been 


the past summer. 

“On witnessing the opening of the dispatches to 
Capt. Graves,” says Mr. Fellows, “I was surprised 
to find that no funds were provided for the expedi- 
tion, nor was the subject at all referred to in any of 
the papers. The orders to the Captain were simply 
to this effect:—* To sail to Smyrna for the firman, 
and thence to the nearest safe anchorage to the 
mouth of the river Xanthus, and there to put on 
board and bring away to Malta such objects asshould 
be pointed out by Mr. Fellows.’ ‘This omission of 
placing funds in the hands of the Captain of the 
expedition was the first impediment I encountered ; 
but knowing that the necessary expenses would be 
small, being merely for tools, trifling presents to the 


that the Trustees of the Museum had inadvertently 


sums advanced. We arrived at Smyrna on the 15th 
of November: a heavier cloud here hung over the 
expedition. The documents left with the Consul, 
and represented in an accompanying letter from our 
Ambassador to him, as well as to the Government at 
home, as ‘the necessary firman,’ and on which re- 
presentation I had left England, were found to be 
only letters dated long before, and proposing that 
inquiry should be made as to what was desired by 
England, and to wait a report from the local autho- 
rities as to the practicability of granting the request.” 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Fellows and 
Capt. Graves proceeded to Constantinople; and, 
having procured the firman, Mr. Fellows purchased 
the necessary spades, pick-axes, crow-bars, and other 
needful things, and sailed for Kalamaky Bay :~— 

* My surprise was great,’ says Mr, Fellows, “on 


ship. 


might come down to see us, 
which was not laid down in the charts. 


for the other boats. 


myself. 


secured within the river. 
miles around us, and no signs of life were visible bu 





Minor, Mr, Fellows, as is generally known, was so 





engaged, it appeared, in examining the valley during | 


peasantry, or the occasionai hire of their cattle, I | 
offered to provide the funds required, feeling sure | 


omitted the supplies, but would gladly repay any | 


hearing from the Captain, a few hoursbefore we were 
put on shore, that neither he uor any of his surveying 
officers were to be of the expedition, and that the 
whole was to be left to his first Lieutenant, who was 
a stranger to the country and had recently joined the 
I urged the necessity for all the engineering 
skilf the Captain could spare, to which he replied, 
that they could not leave the charts, but perhaps he 
I was landed with the 
first party in order to seek the mouth of the river, 
After a walk 
of two or three miles we found it, and made signals 
The party landed consisted of 
fifteen working-men, a boy, the Lieutenant, the 
Gunner, the Cavasses [police officers], a youth, the 
son of Mr. Wilkinson, our Consul at Rhodes, and 
Our five tents were soon pitched, fires 
lighted, and our cutter, galley, and dingy boats 
High sand-hills arose for 


account of ancient Lycia, famed for its pastoral 
beauty, fair fields, and shady groves, the morals and 
the civilization of its people, even in the time of 
Homer! The people, we are well pleased to hear 
from Mr. Fellows, are not unworthy of their an- 
cestors :— 

“Our encampment soon attracted the attention 
of the peasants, whose invisible tents and huts were 
sheltered with their flocks amongst the bushes : their 
astonishment at everything they saw was evinced by 
| groups collected on every hillock around us; and [ 
| Soon found that the hospitality and kindness which I 
| had before experienced was with this people a cus- 
| tom: eggs, poultry, fruit and milk were brought to 
| us, and every attention afforded ; they acted as pilots, 
| by wading over the shallows and pointing out our 
best course for the boats.”’ 

On the 30th of December, the party pitched their 
| tents on the plain, immediately below the ruins of 

the ancient city. 
| For the officers and myself,” says Mr. Fellows, 
|*T induced a family, consisting of a mother, two 
daughters, and a son, to leave us their hut, which 
was admirably situated for our works. I found, as 
| on my former visits to these people, that money was 
|not the powerful inducement ; all offers were in- 
effectual to persuade them to remove, until we 
represented the extreme damp and inconvenience we 
felt from the low ground and from remaining in our 
tents. They then agreed to move their family to 
about halfa mile distant, and we whitewashed and 
entered our picturesque abode on the 2nd of Janu- 








ary.” 

‘Subsequently, with reference to this family, and 
the simple habits of the people, Mr. Fellows ob- 
serves— 

* Provisions are here very cheap. Oxen or sheep 

were killed and weighed to us at one piastre per oke, 
| being 14 1b. for a penny : wheaten bread made for 
us was the same price, but we paid the carriage of it 
from Fornas, eight miles distant: the finest oranges 
| from Rhodes were one para each, equal to seventeen 
for a penny: woodcocks, wild-ducks and partridges 
were very abundant. Mahomet,a youth of cighteen, 
| the son of our landlady, received each week the 
amount of our rent, which was generally acknow- 
ledged by presents of cream, fruit,or game. I asked 
what his mother would do with the money we had 
paid to her, and suggested that they should increase 
their stock of cattle ; but he said why should they ? 
they had enough. I then proposed that they should 
cultivate more land for corn. Ilis reply was to the 
same effect, ‘their stock of corn always lasted until 
the return of the harvest.’ He then said that the 
money would make a dowry for his sisters.”’ 

Other instances are given, which tend to prove 
that the people of Lycia, as of old, are remarkable 
for integrity. On one occasion, it was necessary to 
drag some of the stones on sledges across nearly a 
quarter of a mile of growing corn, then about two or 
three inches above the ground :— 

“ This damage,’’ says Mr. Fellows, “ could not be 
avoided, but as soon as we had finished, I had the 
t | fences restored, and sent to the owner to request 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the footsteps of the wolves, jackals, and hares, Huge | that he would state the injury done, that I might 
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repay him. He said that he would call the head 
men of the neighbouring villages together, and they 
should decide. On the following Friday (their Sun- 
day) a party of eight or nine Turks walked thought- 
fully over the land, stooping and examining the corn ; 
in the course of an hour they gave their report, that 
‘trampling the corn down and the cutting off the 
blade with the sledge had not destroyed the seed, 
and that if God sent rain it would spring up again, 
and that no damage was done.’ I was sorry for this 
decision, as I did not wish to have it said that we had 
not repaid them something; I therefore drew their 
attention to the furrow ploughed up by dragging a 
stick of timber over the ground; after re-consideration 
they assessed this damage at five piastres, about thir- 
teen pence. I paid the owner three times that 
amount, and all were satisfied.” 

Mr. Fellows had no means at his disposal for 
exploration, and but little for the removal even of 
those works which lay on the surface of the ground. 

- The immediate object of the expedition was to bring 
away “the bas-reliefs representing the legend of the 
Daughters of King Pandarus, which were around a 
stele, or high square monument, which we called the 
‘Harpy Tomb,’—the beautiful gothic-shaped tomb 
having chariots and horses sculptured upon its top, 
which we called the ‘ Horse Tomb,’ and some three 
or four fragments of sculpture built in walls. These 
were the specified visible objects we sought to re- 
move.” 

While proceeding with their labours and discove- 











wantonness of travellers, might do them injury, or 
political changes might check the expedition.” 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Fellows resolved 
to devote all the energies of the party to the con- 
struction of cases for securing the works of art, so soon 
as discovered; but within ten days they found so 
many that half the men were employed in bringing 
in timber. 

“On the 5th of January we saw from the heights 
above the city that the Isabella was off the coast, 
bringing us more men and some stores. Mr. Wilkin- 
son was therefore sent down to see what assistance 
was required with camels or boats for the river. 
One of the Turks in the huts of Koonik lent him a 
horse, and about noon he trotted off down the valley. 
It was nearly six o’clock, and almost dark, when he 
returned with the sad news that a fatal accident had 
happened in landing the men onthe beach, * * 
The report of the distress of the men, wet, cold, 
and without the means of obtaining fire, as well as 
Wilkinson’s haste to send them succour, caused him 
to lose his way amidst the high thickets: the horse's 
feet sank in the mud of the untracked road, and he 
became faint. Wilkinson seeing the distant lights 
of our tents, dismounted, leaving his exhausted 
horse, and walked home with the sad news. He 
said that he knew where he had left the horse, and 
the next morning sent a Turk to seek it; but the 
search was in vain. On the following day Wilkinson 
went himself, and found only the saddle, a part of 





ries, for almost every stone removed disclosed new 

treasures, “on the evening of Thursday, the 6th of 

January, Capt. Graves, with eight gentlemen, among | 
whom were Mr. Hoskyn and Lieut. Spratt, two of | 
his surveying officers, arrived in the course of a tour | 
down the valley of the Xanthus, and proceeded on | 
the morning of the 11th to make researches in the | 
Cragus mountains. I regret, (says Mr. Fellows) that | 
in thisramble of thirteen daysinand around the Cragus | 
mountains they did not find the ancient city of Cragus ; 

they visited only Pinara, Cydna, and Sidyma. Capt. | 
Graves spent-the whole of Monday, the 10th, amidst | 
the ruins, and I am glad that he witnessed the com- | 
mencement of our discoveries. He saw the seven | 
first stones which were found; upwards of seventy 
were afterwards discovered, but these he has never | 
seen. I mentioned my plans for taking down the 

tombs to Mr. Hoskyn, but the Captain left orders 

that neither of them were to be touched, as we had 

not the requisite machinery. At Malta I had stated 

to the Admiral that flat-bottomed boats would be 

indispensable for removing the stones down the 

river: he replied, that if timber was to be had, the | 
ship’s carpenters would construct them. I men- 

tioned this want to Capt. Graves at Smyrna and at | 
the mouth of the river. I now again urged the 
necessity for them, when he said that he would not 
have any of the stones taken down the river, and that 
proper stores must be obtained from Malta; that he 
should bring his ship off the mouth of the river on 
the Ist of March to take all hands away. I urged 
that he should sail at once, or communicate by the 
post to the Admiral requesting more assistance ; but 
he replied that he would write to Capt. Beaufort to 
know if he should proceed with his duty or go on 
with the survey, and that the answer could not be at 
Malta until March. I represented the loss of the 
season, and my necessary return to England before 
the necessary completion of the expedition; but the 
order was given, and the Captain, with both of his 
surveying officers, continued their tour on the morn- 
ing of the 11th of January.” 

Mr. Fellows was, naturally enough, annoyed at these 
strange hindrances :—* Before me,” he observes, “lay 
a mine of treasure just opened, and’ all, whatever the 
extent, atour disposal ; I had anexcellent set of willing 
working men, the best season in the year, ample 
authority from our own as wellas the government of 
the Sultan, and no difficulties or wants but to com- 
municate with Malta for the simple boats and ma- 
chinery required. This was refused: whatever we 
found must be left behind until other ships were 
sent; and, by the delay of our returning to Malta, 
the expedition would probably be too late for this 
season, on account of the heat of the weather and 
searcity of water in the river. A year might pass 
over before the treasures would be safe in English 
custody ; ignorance of the peasantry, the curiosity or 





| the men to keep out of the way, as the dogs were 


| of the keeper. 


| shot two or three wild boars, which the dogs devour- 
| ed, while their masters dismounted to smoke their 


lock, much braiding and silk buttons, fragments of a 
black silk handkerchief marked with 
lower jaw-bone of a man containing all the teeth 
sound, were found in one of those passages. The 


Jaw-bone, the only trace of the owner of these trea- 


the bridle, and one hoof; the whole of the animal 
having been carried away and devoured by wolves. 
The marks of the blood and struggling of the horse 
pointed out the scene of its destruction.” 

Yesearch seemed to be followed by success, almost 
as a matter of course. In removing some large stones 
forming a sort of avalanche in front of the precipice, 
Mr. Fellows found between thirty and forty pieces 
of sculptured frieze, making about 220 feet of frieze, 
and 11 statues. A characteristic incident of the 
country and people is here mentioned :— 

“ Our depot for stones, as soon as cased, was at the 
foot of the cliff near which so many were found : 
this, therefore, was the constant haunt of our car- 
penters and men. The sailors observed that two or 
three days in each week a party of three or four 
Turks on horses, preceded by ten or twelve fierce- 
looking hounds, passed by them into the woods; a 
Turk generally came before the dogs making signs to 


fierce: inan hour or two they returned, the hounds 
looking much more docile, not requiring the caution 
This mystery was explained the 
following Sunday ; some of the sailors followed the 
paity, and found that the excursion was merely to 
feed the dogs: often within a mile of the ruins they 


pipes. This done, they returned home satisfied. 
The sailors soon made known by signs that they 
would like to have a boar, and through the inter- 
preter their request was acceded to; but the Turks 
asked where their dogs were, not conceiving it pos- 
sible that any but dogs ever ate the unclean meat: 
no Mahometan will even touch the animal or its 
skin. On the following day a fine boar was shot for 
the men three miles from our quarters: the Turks 
would not allow any of their horses to carry the dead 
boar; the sailors, therefore, with poles and hand- 
barrows, brought home the huge beast. Sheers were 
soon formed, and the boar suspended and cut up in a 
manner worthy of an English butcher, All the 
Turks slunk off one by one, for the first time dis- 
gusted with our manners.” 

On another occasion, Mr. Fellows mentions— 

“Some of the men formed a party, taking with 
them port-fires, to explore some arched vaults run- 
ning beneath a huge pile of building attributable to 
the Greek age: after proceeding about thirty yards, 
other passages branched off, forming the crypt, or 
substructure of the halls above; all these were dry 
and in good preservation. A Turkish short sword, 
inlaid with silver, a flask made of a small gourd and 
half filled with gunpowder, a pocket pistol with flint 


lood, and the 

























































































































































sures, was judged by our surgeon to have been — 
of a negro. The pistol* was loaded with bal - ded 
the powder retained all its igneous properties, - oft 
can be little doubt that wild beasts had dragged the seed ar 
probably dead man into this their den, leayin onl poet th 
those things, which, had it been the work of a a ; Y ent 
would have been taken away. We may infer fron, ern : 
the sheathed sword and loaded pistol that the + n 
had not been called upon to defend himself, and that tio ot 
he had not been murdered for the sake of his pro. ae ce 
perty. An iron spike with wooden handle, simi porn 
to an instrument I have seen used by the Turks ig w the 
agriculture, was also found near the same place.” robabl 
The following is a pleasanter anecdote :_ Colosst 
“One of the prettiest sights I witnessed while at tioned 
Xanthus was caused by the novelty and use of our no reas 
carpenter's grindstone; the peasantry came down has inh 
from miles around to sharpen their tools, This be. used hi 
came troublesome to our workmen, and the handle the rui 
was taken off. The use of the stone then became a habita1 
favour, which I often granted in order to oblige them, tered ¢ 
and to see the groups assembled around; each had city.” 
his sword, pruning hook, axe, knife, or ploughshare jy 
his hand, and patiently awaited his turn at the stone, 
On leaving the country I promised the people that] For 





would send them one, to be placed under the care of 


























































































































young Mahomet, for the use of all the peasantry of ey 
the valley ; and I hear from Malta that my present turn ¢ 
was sent and highly appreciated.” and 9 
The expedition now drew to a close :— which 
“As it was tantalizing to seck about for objects shoot 
which we should not be able to dig out or remove, [ doubt 
now confined myself for some time to re-copying, sure i 
collating and taking impress casts on paper of the do we 
whole of the inscriptions in the Lycian language on it is f 
the stele noticed in my former Journals. From this that 
position I had a view, at a short distance, of the to so 
Harpy Tomb, and was amused to see that the men rece! 
under the Lieutenant were busily employed in con. scrip 
structing a tower within it, precisely as I had sug. pape 
gested, a plan which had been deemed unfeasible: I pers 
had not heard a word ‘spoken on the subject since devi 
the Captain left orders that neither it nor the Horse poor 
Tomb should be touched. I never interfered with give 
the undertaking, and only visited the spot when the cert: 
men had left their work. The whole of the stones in T 
four days were at our depot for casing.” Sve 
On the 3rd of March the party re-embarked. allc 
It is needless to enter into particularsof the results onl 
of their labours. Wehad the satisfaction, some time deni 
since, of announcing the safe arrival in England of tha 
the seventy-eight packages in which they were con. will 
tained ; and lately (No. 791) of reporting briefly on Tal 
their character ; and we hope they will soon be open hes 
to the public. We shall conclude, therefore, witha tho 
few words on the localities where they were found :— the 
“On the Acropolis, which must have formed the i 











city of the earliest inhabitants, were found all the 


































































































works of a peculiar eastern character,—the works of 
the Troes and of the Tramele. The cemeteries of is 
these peoples are marked as theirs, by their forma- 
tion, by being generally cut in the rock, by their M 
sculpture, and the characters of the inscriptions; " 
these tombs are principally in the rocky cliffs to the , 
south-east. The city, built in the manner of the ' 
| Greeks, seems to have been added to that of the early i 
people, but its style of building does not appear to to 
have extended over the old Acropolis. In this Greek- pee 
built district the sculpture and inscriptions are Greek; - 
and, from the subjects of the bas-reliefs, the place i 
must have contained buildings with friezes, represent- th 
ing the capture of the early city—so accurately illus- . 
trating the description given in Herodotus, that I si 
could almost fancy that the neighbouring historian 
had written his history from this frieze, commemora- 
ting an event which happened about a century before - 
his era. The cemeteries of this people are very ex- b 
tensive, spreading for two miles towards the south- n 
east of the city, and also on the western side of the 1 
river, All these are sarcophagi, bearing Greek in- I 
scriptions. These cities, we read, were conquered by ] 
Brutus, and the description of the capture is fully } 
borne out by the present position of the walls. The t 
Roman conqueror appears to have destroyed most of ‘ 





* «On removing the rust from the pistol, which was of 
very common manufacture, the name of Dover was found 
upon the lock. <A salesman of cheap fire-arms of that name 





lived in London, about sixty years ago, which may give an 
idea of the date.” 
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she buildings of the city, which must have been 
ato with temples and public edifices. The mate- 
rials of these, with reversed capitals, cornices, inscrip- 
tions, and even statues, now form walls of fortification 
to all the surrounding heights, and mostly built with 
cement: these range over an extent of some miles in 
circuit. I have found no Roman tombs or inscrip- 
nor have I seen any sculpture or art of that 
people, excepting the piling together of walls. The 
next conquest appears to have been the effort of 
nature; evident marks of destruction and disjointing 
py the shocks of earthquakes are visible. This was 
probably either at the period of the destruction of the 
Colossus of Rhodes (B.C. 214), or at the time men- 
tioned by Tacitus (A.D. 17), since which period I see 
no reason to believe that any but a solitary hermit 
has inhabited this city. A Turkish khan, probably 
used half a century ago, has been constructed amidst 
the ruins: it has fallen to decay, and the present in- 
habitants of the district live in huts and tents scat- 
tered around, but not amidst the ruins of the ancient 
city.” 


tions, 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Forest Days: a Romance of Old Times, by G. P. 
R. James, Esq., 3 vols—On reading the announce- 
ment of this romance, we anticipated that it would 
turn out a tale of Robin Hood and his merry men ; 
and so it proves to be; but the men and the story in 
which they figure are as inferior to Scott’s, as the 
shooting of Hubert was to that of Locksley, the re- 
doubtable archer in ‘Ivanhoe.’ We have no plea- 
sure in such comparisons, and authors, we think, would 
do well not to force them on our attention: perhaps 
it is from a vivid recollection of the elder romance, 
that we cannot admit this English novel to be equal 
tosome from French history, which Mr. James has 
recently published. Though we have enjoyed his de- 
scriptions of seenery—honest, healthy, wood-walks on 
paper—we have felt but little interest in any of the 
personages magshalled before us, in all the point- 
device accoutrément of the period—unless it be for the 
poor light o* love, Kate Greenly ; and we cannot for- 
give Mr. James for leaving her fate a matter of un- 
certainty at the close of the story. 

The Last Ball, and other Tales, by George Soane, 
3 vols—We should recommend this miscellany to 
all caterers for the Adelphi, the Olympic, the Queen’s, 
and the Surrey, were we sure that its stores of melo- | 
drama had not already been in their hands, and | 
that its mysteries had not been already illustrated | 
with red fire! blue fire! and “* A Grand Retributive | 





those passages of life from which romancers draw | 
their materials: and, for ourselves, we do not like 
his book the less for belonging to Leadenhall, rather 
than New Burlington or Great Marlborough Street. 
Whether any public remains to share our preference, 
isa matter on which we are incompetent to decide. 

The Christian Mother, by Mary Milner.—Mrs. 
Milner writes in a gentle spirit, though she is some- 
times too rigorous in her exactions, and, like the 
Puritans of old, insists more on prohibitions than on 
positive duties, Religion must be rendered repulsive 
to the young if its precepts are represented as always 
commanding to abstain and never permitting to 
enjoy. 

The Shepherd’s Evening Tales. 1. Ethelwolf.— 
Having one excellent quality of an evening tale, 
that of being an infallible soporific. ‘The song is un- 
intelligible,—-and the harp a hurdy-gurdy. 

Soldiers and Sailors, or Anecdotes, Details, §c. of 
Naval and Military Life, §c. by an Old Officer.— 
“What numberless things,” exclaims one of the 
boys, whom this book is purported to instruct, “are 
necessary to be known by soldiers and sailors !"—It 
is evident that one, at least, has never been mastered 
by the Old Officer himself—we mean the art of writing 
English. But on other grounds this book fails to 
please, as it is crammed with the clap-trap morality 
thought essential to national melodrama some quarter 
of a century since. 

Index to the Tracts for the Times, by the Rev. Dr. 
Croly.—Although Dr. Croly declares himself in the 
preface to be a decided opponent of the Tractarian 
Theology, his analysis of the Tracts is full, fair, and 
impartial, and his Index is equally valuable to those 


has grace, fancy, and power; nor ishe ill read in | 
1 
| 





who support and those who impugn the doctrines 
therein maintained. The dissertation appended is of 
course controversial, but it is written with calmness 
and moderation; the author has taken care that his 
Rhetoric should not run away with his Logic, a fault 
too common with writers on both sides of the ques- | 
tion. The chapter on Ancient Liturgies is valuable ; 
and were we not determined to abstain from theolo- 
gical disputes, we should have gladly investigated 
some of the cases of literary forgery brought forward, 
and perhaps extended the list of suspicious ecclesias- 
tical documents. 

Church of the Saviour, by T. Bowring.—A poor and 
not very accurate compendium of Ecclesiastical Iis- 
tory. 

The Christian Souvenir.—A religious annual, pub- 
lished at Boston, U.S., and neither above nor below 
the average of its class. 

The Stanley Ghost.— The Old Bridge.—Stupid 
stories, written, of course, with the best intentions, 

Statistical Companion to the Pocket-Book, hy C. R. 
Weld, Esq.—Such a compendium of statistical facts 
on subjects of constant reference has long been wanted. 
The position of Mr. Weld, as Assistant Secretary to 
the Statistical Society, gave him great facilities for the 
compilation of this little work, of which he has well 
availed himself,and he has received valuable assistance | 
from others. 

The German Word Book, by M. Blanchard.— | 
Abridgment and selection are the things most wanted 
in works of this class. Here we have both ; and as 
the little volume may be carried in a waistcoat pocket | 
or a reticule, it will be found especially useful by 
travellers. 

Foster's Arithmetic and Examples. —Mr. Foster has 
done much, but not all that is desirable, to simplify 
the study of arithmetic: he has not given sufficient 
prominence to the definition of quantity, as being 
“that which is compesed of parts and is capable of 
being increased or diminished,” from which it might 
have been deduced that all arithmetical operations - 
are but varieties of addition and subtraction ; his 
explanations of ratio and proportion are not suflicient- 
ly clear: but his account of fractions is very good, and 
his elucidations of the process of evolution or extrac- 
tion of roots are stillbetter. The examples chosen to 
illustrate the rules are varied and well selected. 

List of New Books.—Polynesia and New Zealand, by the 
Rt. Rey. W. M. Russell, L.L.D., &c., with map and vignette, 
fe. 8vo. 5s. cl.—The Wine and Spirit Merchant's Compa- 
nion, with an Essay on Distillation, by J. Hartley, 2nd edit. 
fe. 8vo. 5s. cl—Memoir of Ebenezer Birrell, late of Stepney 
College, London, by his Brother, 2nd edit. 18mo. 1s. Gd. ¢l.— 
Outlines of Geography (Edinburgh Academy), Part L., 
** Modern Geography,” 7th edit. revised 12mo. 2s. Gd. bd.— 








Newton’s Principia, Sections 1, 2, 3, 9, 11, by J. H. Evans, 
M.A., 3rd edit. 8vo. 6s. bds.—Lieut. Eyre’s Account of Mili- 
tary Operations at Cabul, with a Journal of Imprisonment 
in Affghanistan, 2nd edit. post vo. 9s. Gd. cl.—Mediterranean | 
Sketches, by Lord Francis Egerton, post 8vo. 7s. Gd. cl.— | 
Travels in New Zealand, by Dr. Dieffenbach, 2 vols. 8vo. 
24s. cl.—Letters on South America, by J. P. and W. P. Ro- 
bertson, 3 vols. post 8vo, 28s. cl.—The Last Year in China, 
by a Field Officer, fe. 8vo. 7s. cl.—Tlall’s Ireland, Vol. IL1., 
royal 8vo. 30s. cl.— Queen Victoria in Scotland, imperial 4to. 
21s. hf-bd.—Bayne’s Ramble in the East, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
el.—Sacred Lyrics, by R. Hine, 32mo. 3s. cl— The Atone- 
ment of Christ, by Rev. W. K. Tweedie, 18mo. 1s 6d. ¢l.— 
Morehead’s Explanation of some Passages of Epistles of St. 
Paul, 12mo. 3s. Gd. cl.—Ilymns on the Catechism, by Rev. 
J. Williams, 2s. el., 1s. 6d. swd.— Witnesses for the Truth in 
the Church of Scotland, 4to. 5s. swd.—Revelation of St. 
John, Literal and Future, by Rev. R. Govett, A.M., 12mo, 
6s. Gd. cl.—Lectures on Popery, by Rev. J. Owen, 12mo. 3s. 
cl.—Gilbert’s Modern Atlas of the Earth, 60 maps coloured 
in outline, with Physical and Historical Introduction, and 
index of 45,000 places, elephant 4to. 27. 10s. hf-bd. morocco.— 
Gilbert's Modern Atlas of the Earth, full ecloured, with 
letter-press by Mudie, 3/. 3s.—Gray’s Ancient Geography, 
with maps by James Guy, jun., 3rd edit. revised and im- 
proved, 18mo. 4s. bd.—Fraser's Scicntifie Wanderings, 18mo. 
with woodcuts, 5s. el.—Histoire de France, by Lady Calleott, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. hf-bd.—Chronological Pictures of English His- 
tory, Part IV., containing six reigns, with letter-press de- 
cription, by John Gilbert, folio, 7s. 6d. swd.—Lasy Lessons 
for translating English into French, by C. Gerrard, 12mo, 
4s. Gd. cl.—Independent Magazine, Vol. L, 1842, 12mo. 3s. Gd. 
el—Sketches of Young Ladies, Young Gentlemen, and 
Young Couples, in 1 vol. 12mo. 6s. cl. gilt —Annual Biogra- 
phy for 1842, by C.R. Dodd, Esq. 12ino. 9s. cl.—Jesse’s Glean- 
ings in Natural Ilistory, 5th edit. 12mo. 6s. Gd. cl.—The 
Dramatic Works of James Sheridan Knowles, Vol. LL, crown 
&vo. lds. Gd. cl.—Hints on Iorsemanship, square, 2s. Gd. cl.— 
Love Letters of Mrs. Piozzi, written when she was eighty to 
William Augustus Conway, 8vo. 2s. swd.—Chambers’s Lon- 
don Journal, Vol. IT., 9s. el.—Handbook of Stenography, by 
Carpenter, 48mo. 1s. cl.—Phanutasmagoria of Fun, edited 
and illustrated by Crowquill, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. cl.—Do- 
mestic Needlework and Baby Wardrobe Guide, 32mo. Is. 





swd.—Sawton’s Builders’ Price Book, 17th edit. 12mo. 4s. cl. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Professor Cockerell's Lectures on Architecture. 
LECTURE I. 

Tue Professor said, that the developement of the 
human faculties was exhibited in the history of Archi- 
tecture under its most favourable aspect. The art 
might be termed the epitome of civilization, the first 
fruits of social order and combination, of every disco- 
very in science, and of every conception of beauty. 
Political history was of comparatively inferior interest, 
and betrayed, for the most part, the depravity of our 
species. ‘The natural labours of man, those of agri- 
culture, or commerce, their unvarying succession, 
brief endurance, and disappointment, leave melan- 
choly convictions ; but in the occupation of Architec- 
ture man finds the employment of those higher 
aspirations and idealities for which he feels himself 
born, as well as of his physical energies. Here he per- 
ceives that he has a soul ; all his loftier conceptions 
—order, calculation, beauty, and immortality—are 
opened to his contemplation, and he seems to feel the 
power of extending his works and his memory be- 
yond the bounds of nature and of time. 

The exhibition of these innate and physical capa- 
cities seems to be his natural desire; and the pro- 


| gress of his operations coincides with his intellectual 


growth. In his boyhood he contends with the forces 


| of nature; he moulds the vast rocks, and rears on 


end the monolithic obelisk ; or, accumulating the 
masses with laborious endurance in the pyramid, he 
emulates the works of Nature herself; and exulting 
in the force of order and combination and his ac- 


| quired skill, he exclaims, with the Babylonians, * Go 


to, let us build a city and a tower, whose top may 
reach unto the heavens, and let us make us a name.”’ 
And although in our advanced civilization, we may 
smile at the superfluity of such labours, we must not 
forget that by them man first vindicated his capaci- 
ties, and that metallurgy, mechanics, and all the 
manual exercise and discipline which fulfilled his 
apprenticeship to civilization, were brought into prac- 
tice which soon employed itself in more intrinsic 
bencfits, 

The age of Alexander and the Romans abundantly 
illustrated this truth. Man now contends with the 
elements. ‘The ocean is curbed by his ports, and 
quays, and Pharos: he sails across its bosom : marshes 
are drained ; sewers, canals, aqueducts, and roads ex- 
hibit the mastery he had acquired, and his conquests 
over nature. lrontinus, whose work on aqueducts 
was written about the year 80, has a passage remark- 
ably illustrative of the growth of this spirit in his 
time. After giving a description of the nine aque- 
ducts under his care, brought to Rome by successive 
labours, making an aggregate length of about 142 


| miles, he exclaims, “with so many waters, and so 


many magnificent works necessary for their transport 
to this great city, will you compare the idle Pyramids 
of Egypt, or even the inert works of the Greeks, 
however celebrated and glorious in his ory ?” The 
ingenuity of the architect now, therefore, issues to 
use, and through 1800 years it is more or less sub- 
ordinate to it, either in the great business of religious 
and moral improvement in the building of churches, 
or the security of civil life in castles and mansions. 
Finally, in recent times it is contracted to absolute 
utilitarianism, and all its powers are bent to the per- 
fection of the individual dwelling between party 
walls, in which every subject of the state is in the 
enjoyment of personal luxuries and conveniences of 
life unknown to the Pharaohs, the Medici, or the 
magnificent Louis the Fourteenth. 

Thus, as Monsieur Guizot finely observes, each 
age and nation seems to have flourished for some be- 
neficial purpose to mankind, which, being accom- 
plished, it disappears from the stage. 

The history of Architecture may be said to divide 
itself into five classes—Sacred, Civil, Military, Domes- 
tic, and Monumental. In the accompanying drawing 
{a roll about twelve feet square, containing a vast 
group of buildings inscribed within the outline of the 
pyramid, on a large scale] are seen indiscriminately 
some of the principal monuments of all these classes 
(except the Military), comprising a period of 3,334 
years. We may say to the students, in the words of 
Napoleon to his troops, before the Pyramids of 
Gizeh, “ Quarante siécles yous contemplent !” 

This arrangement, done under the Professor’s di- 
rection, about twenty years ago, appeared (he be- 
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lieved) for the first time in the Penny Magazine. A 
comparative view of the great buildings of the earth, 
on the same scale, might minister to that false esti- 
mate of merit, which is derived from material dimen- 
sion ; but that criterion would vanish before the com- 
parison of renown; and the Parthenon, and other 
small buildings, as here represented, would abun- 
dantly illustrate the preference to be awarded to 
The little body, but the mighty soul. 

National attachment might excuse his pointing out 
the spire of the Old St. Paul’s, the only one exceed- 
ing the height of the Great Pyramid. Those of 
Mecha and Cologne, though designed to have ex- 
ceeded it, remained imperfect. A limit seems to be 
placed to man’s arrogance and vain glory. We were 
taught, like the Babylonians, that the God of nature 
delights not in the accumulation of his favours and 
his light, in isolated and single spots, but in the wide- 
scattered communication of them throughout all 
lands. 

But the observations already offered, were illus- 
trated still further by the sections [on a roll as large 
as the former, showing the structure of the most im- 
portant temples, on the same scale]. The issue of the 
art in use and economy, was most remarkably shown 
in the comparison of those sections, in which we ob- 
serve, that St. Paul’s displays the largest bulk with 
the least material, hitherto contrived. 

He should now call the attention of the students 
to two rolls [about sixteen feet long each], in the 
first of which the plans of the remarkable temples 
of the ancient world, from the Tabernacle in the 
Wilderness (1491 n.c.) to the reception of Christi- 
anity (318 a.c.), and in the second those from that 
epoch down to 1842, were all laid down to the 
same scale. There was displayed, as it were, the 
genealogy of temples, during 3,330 years. 

It was Sacred Architecture which he purposed to 
review cursorily that evening ; and short enough was 
the time for a subject so deeply interesting ; indeed, 
such an expression might be deemed presumptuous ; 
and it was obvious that we should be enabled to do 
no more than pass the plans in review, and remark 
upon those characteristics which became the more 
palpable on the synoptie view of centuries and ideas 
of such extent and variety; and which were less 
frequently commented upon. It might be objected 
by the student that subjects of such vast scale and 
importance and rare occurrence should be illustrated, 
rather than the more practical; but we should re- 
member the dictum of Vitruvius, that the architect 
ought to pursue his studies “maxime in cedibus 
Deorum, in quibus operum laudes et culpz xterne 
solent permanere.” In fact, the remains of these 
precious exemplars of skill and cost and labour, the 
types of our art, were still discoverable even from the 
most remote times, as if Nature herself, as well as 
man, had respected them. 

In approaching Sacred Architecture, and in dis- 
cussing the technical considerations of the forms and 
structures of temples, we cannot but bow with respect 
and veneration to those motives and affections, the 
noblest of the human heart, which have ever urged 
these sacrifices to the mercy and the majesty of the 
Creator,—and we recognize in the Grecian or the 
Druid, the Hindoo or the Christian temple, the 
universal sentiment so finely expressed in the Psalms, 
CEEIZ, 

“ Lord, temember David and all his trouble ! 

* How he sware unto the Lord, and vowed a vow 
unto the mighty God of Jacob, 

“T will not come within the tabernacle of mine 
house, nor climb up into my bed, 

“I will not suffer mine eyes to sleep, nor mine 
eyelid to slumber, neither the temples of my head to 
take any rest, 

“Until I find out a place for the temple of the 
Lord, an habitation for the mighty God of Jacob.” 

In excavating the foundations of the Temple at 
/Egina, the remains of burnt woods and bones of sacri- 
fices were discovered, mixed, no doubt, with libations 
and tears and aspirations as warm as those of David ; 
—at Selinus we find the steps in front of one of the 
temples worn down almost to an inclined plane, by 
the feet of the devout. So again of the accomplish- 
ment of these vows amongst men of all ages and 
nations, we shall find the most solemn and full ex- 
pression in the 8th chapter of the First Book of Kings, 
the dedication of the Temple by Solomon, 


The resemblance of the plan of the Tabernacle in 
the Wilderness, and with its surrounding court (the 
first in our series, B.c. 1491), and still more, of the 
Temple of Solomon; with the arrangement of the 
Greek and Roman temple, down to the Antonines at 
the end of the second century of our era, is very 
remarkable. In the first the parallelogram is pre- 
ceded by a portico of an irregular number, namely, 
of five columns, In the second (1012 n.c.) we have 
the Temple in Antis, 

If we enter into particulars, we are still more 
struck with their correspondence; we find, for in- 
stance, the irregular number in the Temple of Jupiter 
at Agrigentum, one of the largest and most important 
of antiquity: seven columns compose the front ; and 
we are reminded of Solomon’s saying, (Prov. ix.) 
“ Wisdom has builded her house, she has hewn out 
her seven columns.” Again, at Peestum we have a 
Temple (miscalled a basilica) with nine columns in 
the front. Other examples also might be cited. 
Again, of the Temple of Solomon, that of Themis 
at Rhamnus, and the frequent temple in Antis, with 
its pronaos and hieron, is the constant copy. The 
altar of sacrifice, that of incense, the laver, the table 
of show-bread, are all traced either in existing re- 
mains, in bas-reliefs, or in medals. - 

The connexion of Sacred and Classic Architecture 
is thus apparent; and the author of * The Plagiarisms 
of the Heathen Detected,’ (Mr. Wood, of Bath,) is 
borne out in this comparison of the plan and arrange- 
ment of temple architecture. The common error (and 
one to be carefully avoided) is the attempt to trace 
this resemblance in the styles, or the orthographic 
figure of the parts and orders—the mere vesture of 
the scheme; and the failure in straining the texts and 
examples (Corinthian or Doric) to a perfect corre- 
spondence, either in W ood, Villalpandus, or his learned 
predecessor, Wilkins, has always thrown a doubt upon 
these interesting investigations; but the comparison 
of the plans makes the Tabernacle the type of the 
Greek and Roman temple, a work which Paul as 
well as Moses assures us was inspired by the Deity, 
“ for see, saith he, that thou make all things accord- 
ing to the pattern showed thee in the mount.” 
(Heb. viii.) 

It is remarkable that the earlier or cotemporary 
works of Egypt show no similar arrangement; nor 
was it likely that Moses should adopt and recommend 
any form associated with Egyptian recollections. 
The circular form of plan is indeed traced in Greece, 
and Rome more especially, and amongst the Druids, 
but the most frequent by far is the parallelogram, 
after the Tabernacle: in fact, the earliest inhabitants 
of the bordering countries were apparently mono- 
theists; their connexion with the Jews through Tyre 
and Sidon, their respect for a people of superior 
knowledge and religious instruction, may well have 
sanctified their form with them: the ritual was the 
same with them; the idol took the place of the ark; 
with both, the temple was the Domus Dei ; both were 
religions of sacrifice, 

The ritual was thus the originator of the form of 
the temple, and must always be so. The Temple in 
Antis became (with a view to ornament, and by the 
successive inventions for decorum and dignity) the 
proselyte, peripteral, dipteral, and pseudo-dipteral. 
The much-boasted beauty of the Greek temple was 
not, then, an invention of taste, but one of ritual; 
and in the consideration of ‘Templar architecture, in 
all times and countries, this important fact must be 
carefully borne in mind. 

Another point of resemblance of classical and 
Jewish architecture, of great import, since it is 
the hinge upon which the whole system of an- 
cient architecture turns, is the employment of 
“costly stones, even great stones, stones of ten 
cu..its, stones of eight cubits.” Upon this practice 
the whole character and taste of sacred and clas- 
sical architecture depends. The tenth book of 
Vitruvius treats chiefly on large stones and their 
transport. The type of the Domus Dei admitted of 
no extension ; the only mode of giving magnificence 
and dignity to temples, thus circumscribed in form 
and composition, was by the employment of mono- 
lithic masses, and by the exquisite detail of propor- 
tion, order, and sculpture bestowed upon them. The 
ancient world is full of examples of this remarkable 
principle, and the last and most signal one is that in 





the Temple at Balbec, by the Antonines, in which 





three stones measure, in the regate, u 
199 feet in length. aia 

The Saviour, whose religion was soon to supersede 
all ancient laws, constantly illustrates his arguments 
by this practice: “the head stone, the chief of the 
corner, which the builders rejected,” are his constant 
metaphors; and his prediction that of these great 
stones “ there shall not be left one upon another,” ig 
literally verified in the subsequent history of Archi. 
tecture. 

Our remarks upon the uniform arrangement of 
plans of Greek and Roman temples, would be tog 
long, and must be referred to the publications upon 
them specifically ; but as brought together in thig 
view it may be observed, that the temple at Ephesus, 
the size of which we learn alone from Pliny, exceeds 
all others in dimensions, and the constant limitation 
of length of the great temple to Jupiter especially 
(at Athens, Agrigentum, Selinus, Balbec, and 
Rome) to about 358 feet in length, might lead us to 
suspect the text of Pliny. Vitruvius gives us a few 
hints of the attachment of the ancients to numbers 
in his third book, with reference to the dimensions of 
temples. The investigation of this subject might be 
attended with curious results. The frequent dimen- 
sion 358, by the addition of the stylobate, or by the 
local variation of the foot, may easily be supposed to 
refer to the number of days in the solar year. In 
the Temple of the Sun at Palmyra, the portico has 
12 columns ; these,added to the columnsin the temple, 
make 52; the whole number of columns in the sur- 
rounding peribolus is 364. Wren seems to have had 
reference to this idea in his height of St. Paul’s, 

The sections of A®gina, the Parthenon, and the 
temple at Pestum, exhibit the ancient arrangement 
of an interior divided into a nave and two aisles, by 
two rows of columns in double heights; those of 
Venus and Rome, and Balbec, exhibit the Roman 
form, namely, a vast vault,—in these instances, up- 
wards of sixty feet diameter in masonry. The occupa- 
tion of the whole of these interiors by the idol, their 
employment as a vast niche to receive the god (in 
ivory and gold, at Olympia and Athens), had some- 
thing of monstrous, but magnificent ; and invested 
with the art of Phidias, we may understand how even 
the rough soldier, Paulus /Emilius, might be moved 
even to tears, as we are told, in the presence of the 
beauty and majesty of the godhead, as figured by that 
great master. 

Arrived at that period (313 a.p.) in which the 
Christian religion was adopted by the state, the range 
of temples now exhibited displays a total reverse of 
the previous arrangement. The old ritual of external 
worship and of sacrifice was abrogated. It was now 
internal and of the heart; the portions were now 
inclosed; a vast area covered with a roof, of which the 
basilica was the best model, constituted the Christian 
temple. Upon this the cruciform was engrafted, 
“in hoe vince,” bearing the universal symbol, in 
plan as wellas in every other situation. The theory 
of the Church of Constantine is handed down to us by 

Eusebius, bishop of Cxesarea; he describes the church 
of Tyre [which the Professor exhibited] and many 
others of his day, with the most interesting and in- 
structive hints as to the signification and arrangement 
of sacred edifices, which may be very profitably con- 
sulted by the architect. The basilicas of St. Peter's 
and that of St. Paul’s at Rome, in the form of the 
Latin cross, become the types of the Christian church 
throughout Western Europe, with very small variation 
(until the introduction of the dome, which then only 
modified it), down to the present day. 

Tt was said that 1800 churches and religious struc- 
tures were built during the reigns of Constantine and 
Justinian: those of the former were in the basilica 
form, which is liable to decay ; those of the latter, 
to which the ritual and other important consider- 
ations gave a new form, resembled the Greck crossof 
equal lengths. ‘The transept was covered with a 
large dome, and the ends of the cross with minor 
ones, forming a group highly favourable to architec- 
tural effect. This form, executed in Santa Sophia, 
became the wonder of the world, and the dome also, 
120 feet in diameter, exceeded any executed since 
the Pantheon at Rome. 

The Professor exhibited several Greek churches at 
Arta, Thessalonica, and other parts of Greece, mea- 
sured by himself, as also the valuable researches on 
the Greek Church Architecture of the sixth and 
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N° 795.1 

S eatts eoutarien by M. Couchaud, which contained 
oe hints of great beauty and interest to the prac- 
ral architect: The churches of Russia were all 

n this plan. Procopius was the author, who 
ae nthe consulted with reference to this era of the art. 
* The dome, which had become the distinguishing 
feature of the Eastern church, penetrated into Italy, 
under the exarchate at Ravenna, in the church of 
Santa Vitali, 510 A.D. 5 and again at Venice, in St. 
Mark’s, built by a Greek architect (976—1071). 

Until the eleventh century, the dome formed no part 
of the western church, except In those instances: it 
was then that the Pisans, the richest and most com- 
mercial people of Italy, began their great church 
(1063), and adorned the transept with this new 
The rivalry of nations is the great fulcrum of many 
anoble effect, in arts as well as politics; and to this 
motive chicfly, we may attribute the bold scheme of 
Arnolpho de Lapo, in the church of Santa Maria, at 
Florence, founded in 1290 ; in which, doubtless, after 
the model of the Pantheon, he proposed to place a 
dome, of nearly equal magnitude, over the transept, 
put raised into the air, in a way hitherto unattempted, 
except at Constantinople, where, however, the space 
was one-sixth smaller. But the inveterate and disas- 
trous contests of these republics long deferred the exe- 
cution, and it was not till one hundred and twenty years 
after, that Brunelleschi accomplished the work, as 
related in the very amusing and instructive account 
by Vasari. 

"Tt was just one hundred years after this successful 
work that Michael Angelo executed the dome of St. 
Peter's, confessedly in imitation of it, as he said 
himself, in contemplating the model— 

V0 far la tua sorella, 

Piu grande gid, ma non piit bella. 
In another one hundred and fifty years, we have the 
Domes of the Invalides, Val de Grace, at Paris, and 
St. Paul's, in London. 

The family of Domes concludes with that of St. 
Genevieve (the Pantheon), and, like the successor of 
a noble but a worn-out race, exhibits all that meagre- 
ness and debility which precedes its extinction. 

But the imitations of the types of the busilicas-of 
St. Peter's and St. Paul’s of Rome in the north and 
west of Europe,—more Romano to the eleventh 
century, from the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries 
nore Germanico, by the societics of Freemasons,— 
have justly been the admiration of the world, for 
their unexampled hardihood and practical science, 
though the remarks on their principles of structure 
and of art, which the future lectures will have occa- 


sion to offer, will show that neither the geometrician 
nor the scientific architect need regret the impene- 
trable veil which conceals them. Any detailed dis- 
cussion of the merits of the plans exhibited would 
lead beyond the bounds prescribed ; but we must 
admit that, generally, the continental plans exceed 
our own in magnificence of design, especially in the 


double aisles and the western fronts. ‘I'o what causes 
may be assigned the more modest design of our own 
churches, exeept to that characteristic prudence of 
our countrymen, which requires the full accomplish- 
ment of every enterprise undertaken, it may not be 
easy to determine; certain it is, that all the churches 
of this country are complete in their design and fea- 
tures, whereas those of the continent are very rarely so. 

The words of our poet, though not always appli- 
cable to architects, unhappily, may be so to our 
pastors and masters, 

When we mean to build, we first survey the plot, 

Then draw the model; which if we find exceeds ability, 
What do we then, but draw anew the model in fewer offices. 
—— Consult surveyors, know our own estate, 

llow able such a work to undergo. 

Or else we build like those, who half thro’ give o'er, 

And leave their part created cost 

A naked subject to the watery clouds, 

And waste for churlish Winter's tyranny. 

With reference to the gradual verticality which 
the sections of this series of ancient and modern 
temples assumed, we might say, that the earliest were 
of the earth earthy, and the latter as sublime as the 
religion for which they were designed. Thus, the 
height of the Pantheon, at Rome, was equal to its 
diameter, or as 10 to 10; that of Venus, and Rome, 
was as 124 to 10 ; that of the Baths of Caracalla, as 
14 to 10; of St. Peter’s, at Rome, as 17 to 10; of 
St. Paul’s, London, 20 to 10,as also of Lincoln ; and 


The last great temple of Christendom, was the 
Magdalene Church at Paris; it is 325 feet long by 
136 feet wide and 120 feet high, and equalled the 
smaller temple at Balbec. It was the work of more 
than half a century. In England, great activity had 
been used in church-building during the last twenty- 
five years, but the warmest admirers of those zealous 
efforts could never pretend that any regulated archi- 
tectural spirit has directed those works. No church 
of a monumental character had been attempted. The 
ascendancy of the high church party is, however, fa- 
vourable to our art, and it is not unlikely, that under 
good direction, it may flourish in a few years. But 
there is much pedantry abroad, and an absence of all 
originality and intrinsic character in the taste of the 
day, which leans to the Roman Catholic form, the 
basilica, suited to a demonstrative form of worship, 
rather than the auditorium required by our ritual. 
Veneration for antiquity is to be respected and en- 
couraged, but its transition to superstition is easy. 
Thedivines of 1680 have left us models, erected under 
the direction of Sir C. Wren, which have not been 
surpassed. Seven of the city churches were exhibited 
(measured by the Professor), which would be found 
as remarkable for their adaptation to our form of 
worship—offering the largest urca, with the smallest 
obstruction to the sight and hearing,—as they were 
ingenious and admirable in taste and_structure. 

The favourite design of Sir C. Wren (laid down 
from the model now in St. Paul’s,) was also exhibited. 
It was a precious legacy to posterity, which had never 
been surpassed in architectural beauty and arrange- 
ment, for the Anglo-Protestant Cathedral church, 
and would probably at some future time be executed. 

But attachment to our national architecture may 
be indulged with great propriety by the adoption of 
the forms of the Lady Chapels, modified and suited 
to our ritual—as those of Wells, Ely, and others; 
or of the chapter-houses ; and the Greek church. The 
basilica form requires length unsuited to our ser- 
vices, and the fragments or curtailed portions of that 
form, often practised with small success in our recent 
churches, seems to point at the greater advantage of 
the vertical arrangement, which the models, the Pro- 
fessor ventured to suggest, in the churches of Wren, 
and the examples quoted, would assure to us. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE mentioned, last week, that a Library of refer- 
ence and circulation was in the course of formation 
by the clerks in the Bank of England. We have 
since learned that a library of a like, but more hum- 
ble, character was established, in November 1841, 
among the servants at the Athenzeum Club ; and has 
been attended with all the beneficial effects anticipated. 
The project was sanctioned by the Committee, who 
gave di. towards the formation of it. The subscription 
is one halfpenny a week or sixpence a quarter—is vo- 
luntary, and confined to the persons of the establish- 
ment: only three do not subscribe. The secretary hasa 
veto on the choice of books. Works on party politics 
or polemical theology are not admitted, and a servant 
is appointed with a small quarterly stipend to issue, 
receive, and keep account of books lent out. The 
Committee contribute from the funds of the Club asum 
equal in amount to that subscribed by the servants. 
Itisa curious proof of the intellectual destitution which 
must have existed prior to the establishment of this 
library, that the work most in request is Tue Brnie 
—a copy of which it might fairly have been assumed 
was, in this age of cheap distribution, home and 
foreign, in the possession of all persons of the class and 
character of servants ; after this Blair's Sermons and 
Nicholls’ Help to Reading the Bible—then Scott’s 
Novels and Poems, Cooper and Marryatt’s Novels, 
and Burns’ Poems. Very few donations have been 
received from members, to whom the existence of 
the Library is scarcely known—notwithstanding, it al- 
ready comprises one hundred and twenty-six volumes, 
after an existence of only fourteen months, The ad- 
vantages that might be hoped for are obvious, and the 
result has proved them to be true. The servants in 
bad weather stay in the house to rea, inotwad of 
going to public houses. «uy men and women, 
who could previ-=!Y, read very imperfectly, have, 
from » 2-s#e to participate in the enjoyment of their 
vom panions, applied themselves closely, and now read 
with comparative facility ; and it is well ascertained 








that of Cologne was as 34 to 10, 


that some of the married men, when off duty, as is 


the practice in clubs, at nine on alternate nights, 
now regularly take books home and read them to 
their fumilics, instead of going, as heretofore, to the 
customary places of resort for gentlemen’s servants,. _ 
In clubs, too, the men servants have some hours every 
third day for out-door exercise—and during the last 
summer it was common with them to take books into 
St. James’s Park, and sit under the trees and read. 

Mr. Westwood, the Secretary of the Entomological 
Society, is, we hear, preparing for publication, under 
the title of * Paleographia Sacra Pictoria,’ a series of 
specimens of the most important of our manuscripts 
of the sacred text, and other religious works, with the 
view to exhibit the various styles of art adopted in 
their illumination and calligraphy. 

We have received another letter from Mr. Moon, 
which, had it contained one word bearing on the 
question at issue between Mrs. Parkes and the pro- 
jectors of the great “ National twenty-five thousand 
guineas Lottery,” we should undoubtedly have pub- 
lished ; as it is, and out of kindness to Mr. Moon, we 
shall simply give the letter from Mr. Lloyd, which he 
enclosed :— 









26, Soho Square, January 6, 1843. 

My dear Sir,—In reply to your note just received, I beg 
to assure you most positively that Mrs. Parkes did dis- 
tinetly state to me that she was avxious to place her stock 
at my disposal, for the use of the ** National Art-Union.” I 
replied, that I should be happy to receive from her a pro- 
position with respect to any of her new plates, that she 
might have in progress; her rejoinder was, ‘*‘that she 
could only treat for the whole of her stock.” I remain, &c. 

To F. G. Moon, Esq. (Signed,) Rrenarp Luioyp. 

With reference to the remarks contained in Mrs. Parkes’ 
second edition, as to her having compared a print of the 
* Mantilla’ with a proof of the ‘ Lattice,’ it is a pure fubrica- 
tion, such a thing as the latter never having been in exist- 
ence, a proof of the ‘ Lattice’ never having been either sold, 
advertized, or even printed. 

We must again point out the orthographical 
blunders of the Chapter of Westminster Abbey. 
In the Atheneum (No. 789) we noticed that the 
stone called * Long Meg,’ in the south cloister, had 
been inscribed to Gervasus de Blois. On Wed- 
nesday last, strolling by the spot, we found Gervasus 
converted into Gervasuis. ‘The third trial will, per- 
haps, make it Gervasius. Sus, suis, if it can be inter- 
preted at all, must mean the tithe pig, belonging to 
the pious Capitulum—a latitudinarian image, per- 
haps, signifying the money-fecs taken for showing 
the tombs, 

We have recently been informed of a considerate 
act on the part of Prince Albert, for which the public 
have reason to thank him. A proposition was sub- 
mitted to the Prince to enlarge the Queen’s Private 
Library, at Windsor, which is situate at the West end 
of the North Terrace. The proposed enlargement 
could be most conveniently effected by adding to the 
library the room called the Queen’s Drawing-room, 
one of the suite of state apartments, which holds the 
Zuccarelli Landscapes. But this alteration would have 
broken the connexion of the suite, and the public 
must have been passed through a dark lobby, besides 
losing one of the usual show-rooms. Although this 
change would have been very convenient to the 
Prince, it would certainly have been quite the con- 
trary to the public; and we hear that he at once ne- 
gatived the proposal, solely on the latter considera- 
tion. We cannot help contrasting with this, the com- 
munication of a correspondent, who complains of the 
regulations at Richmond Park, by which persons are 
forbidden to walk on the grass, under a liability of 
being shot by accident! The object, it is said, is to 
preserve the game. 

The foreign journals announce the death, at Leip- 
sic, in the 72nd year of his age, of Frederick Roch- 
litz, who, as therein stated, for more than forty years 
swayed the sceptre of musical criticism in Germany. 
He was the founder, in 1799, of the Leipsic Musical 
Gazette, his articles in which publication have been 
collected in three volumes, and recently reprinted for 
the third time. Herr Rochlitz was, besides, one of 
the most skilful déle¢¢anti pianists in Germany, and 
the author of several works on vocal music, as well 
as of 2 collection of tales, in which the German 
society of his day is said to be ably reflected. 

A letter from Rome of the 2nd inst., published in 
Galignani, speaks enthusiastically of the festivities 
of the eternal city. “What would Rome be 
without the Torlonias? We have passed the five 
weeks most delightfully, their splendid mansion being 
thrown open twice a week with French vaudevilles, 
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and the beautiful Princess did the honours, as usual, 
with all the grace and dignity of a noble Colonna. 
We are now emerged into the noise and gaiety of a 
carnival, five theatres being opened nightly, and the 
young people talk of nothing but of the series of balls 
in preparation by the Russian, Austrian, and French 
ambassadors, and the Princes Doria and Torlonia. 
There are above 6000 strangers already arrived in 
Rome, one-third of them English. The Russians 
are in great force, and the French, in society, consist 
of some twenty distinguished families of the ancien 
regime.’ 'The papers also mention, that the dispute 
between the Governor of Rome and Prince Borghese 
has been decided in favour of the latter, and he has 
again thrown open to the public the beautiful grounds 
which surround his villas The Prince, it appears, 
was offended because, on the occasion of a balloon 
ascent from the Monte Pincio, the police entered to 
watch the people, without having first obtained the 
proprietor’s consent. The Governor denied the 
Prince’s right to close the grounds of the villa, which 
he inherits from the Cenci, and over which he con- 
tends that several Papal Bulls have given him certain 
powers. The matter was referred to the Pope. 

To the long list of architectural restorations, com- 
menced, or in progress, to which we have recently 
called attention, we may now add, that the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany has determined on the completion 
of the Duomo of Florence, the erection of which was 
commenced in 1290, under the direction of Arnolfo di 
Lapo. The whole of the marbles employed for the 
purpose are to be drawn from the Tuscan quarries of 
the Mount Altissimo, at Seravezza, whose produce, 
finer and more abundant, it is said, than that of the 
Carrara quarries, first obtained celebrity from the 
chisel of Michael Angelo. 

Our Leipsic Correspondent has a few “ more last 
words” to add respecting the liberty of the press in 
Germany. Leipsic, January 11. 

Since my last, another cireumstance has occurred, 
which may serve asa furtherillustration of what I have 
already stated as to the liberty of the press in Ger- 
many. The Deutsche Jahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaftund 
Kunst, a monthly periodical published here, the con- 
tributors to which included some of our most liberal 
and distinguished writers, has been suppressed by the 
Saxon government, at the urgent request, it is under- 
stood, of the courts of Berlin and Munich. The‘ Jahr- 
biicher’ ridiculed the efforts of Prussia to destroy the 
fruit of the doctrines disseminated by Hegel; it ridi- 
culed Schelling, who, even at half-price, delivers lec- 
tures to empty benches at the Berlin University ; it 
ridiculed by the parody noticed in one of my former 
letters (Athen. ante, p. 15) the ‘gorgorismo’ of His 
Bavarian Majesty—and these were crimes not to be 
forgiven. Saxony, a kingdom, with not quite so 
many inhabitants as the single city of London, is 
obliged to act by command of her Prussian and Ba- 
varian neighbours, and these neighbours required that 
the licence should be withdrawn, without which no 
periodical paper can appear in this constitutional 
country ! and even the wet sheets of a forthcoming 
number were seized in the printer’s office. The 
obedient government published a manifesto, in justi- 
fication of this proceeding, which no German paper 
will be allowed to controvert or answer, it being un- 
derstood that the reasons assigned, and even the very 
wording of the order, were “a true copy” of a note 
delivered on the subject by the Prussian Minister at 
Dresden. 

It is mentioned, in the German papers, that 
‘The Frogs’ of Aristophanes is about to be performed 
at the theatre of the Palace, at Potsdam; the 
translation by Professor Franz, and the music by a 
young composer, M. Commer. Itis added, that at a 

féte recently given to the Hellenist Boeckh, on his 
birth-day, the students sang two of the principal 
pieces of this music with great applause.—We find 
it stated, too, elsewhere, that a Greek theatre is about 
to be erected at Sans-Souci, by order of the King of 
Prussia, for the performance of the master-pieces of 
the ancient Greek drama.—To these dramatic move- 
ments, we may add one or two bits of intelligence 
gathered here and there.—Rubini’s threatened retire- 
ment follows the manner of dramatic retirements in 
general. He is at Berlin just now, where he is to 
give twelve performances, and is expected in Madrid, 
where he has engaged for thirty. The Duke of 


Ossuna, by whose exertions the latter engagement has 





been effected, guarantees to the manager the sum of 
6,000 piastres, towards the expense of the perform- 
ances,—Alexander Batta, and his brother. have been 
gathering laurels at Munich—Thalberg in Belgium, 
beginning at Brussels and Antwerp—Ronconi is in 
Paris, The dramatists of Paris have had several per- 
formances, “ par extraordinaire,” before the tribunals. 
Thus, M. Léon Pellet, the opera director, seized, for 
his 60,000 francs awarded against Fanny Elssler, 
(as we announced at the time,) on the rich furni- 
ture in her apartments in the Rue Lafitte, of which, 
however, Fanny has regained possession, by appeal, 
on proof that the articles seized were the property of 
her sister Therese. Her advocate, in alluding to the 
ridicule which had been thrown on the triumphal 
march of the Elssler beyond the Atlantic, mentioned 
a fact before which ridicule at once retires. It should 
not be forgotten, said he, that she scattered charity 
around her with a munificent hand, and danced fifty- 
one different times for the benefit of the poor. The 
dispute has, we believe, at last been settled by mutual 
concessions and the intervention of friends, 

The election of Vice-President to the Academy of 
Sciences, for the present year, has been the subject of 
a vehement contest between M. Charles Dupin, and 
M. Lionville. The former was elected on the third 
scrutiny. At the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, Count Beugnot has been elected President, 
and M. Guigniaut, Vice-President ; and at the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, M. Blondel, President, and the 
Baron Desnoyers, Vice-President. 

Letters from Constantinople of the 21st ult., quoted 
in the French papers, mention circumstances of 
painful interest relating to Captain Conolly and 
Colonel Stoddart. Reports have been for some time 
current that two British officers, travelling in Central 
Asia, had been seized by the authorities and put to 
death. The writer of the letter referred to, states that 
all doubt on the subject has been removed by official 
communication. According to Galignani,—* The 
two officers in question Colonel Stoddart, formerly at- 
tached to the mission in Persia, and Capt. Conolly, 
well known by his interesting work on Central Asia, 
were travelling for pleasure and information, when 
they were seized by the authorities of Bokhara on a 
charge of being spies. It is said that they could have 
got away through the friendly offices of the Russian 
political agent; but confiding in their innocence, and 
not supposing it possible that their lives could be in 
danger, they refused to avail themselves of the offer, 
and, after various trials and sufferings, they were at 
last taken from the prison in which they were confined, 
and dragged to the market place, where Colonel 
Stoddart was first beheaded. This execution having 
taken place, Capt. Conolly could, it is added, have 
saved his life if he would have consented to embrace 
Islamism, but he firmly rejected the offer of life on 
such a condition, and immediately fell under the 
knife of the executioner.” 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 

Cary’s NEW MICROSCOPEF, estimated by Microscopists to mag- 
nify to § NTY-FOUR MILLION TIMES the Natural Size. New 
DISSOLVING VIEWS in Affghanistan, including the BOLAN 
PASS and View of GHUZNEE, the Hall of Waters in CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE, and Scenes in the HOLY LAND from the beautiful 
Sketches by D. Roberts, R.A., published by Mr. Moon. The COLOS- 
SAL ELECTRICAL MACHINE, with brilliant experiments, is ex- 
hibited at a quarter to Three in the Day, and at Eight inthe Evening. 
NAPIER’S PRINTING PRESS (double cylinder), Steam Engine, 
and other interesting Machinery, are in practical operation in the 
Hall of Manufactures. DAILY LECTURES on Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy, by Dr. Ryan, M.D. L.L.D., and Prof. Bachhoff- 
ner.—Admission ls., Schools, half-price. 

N.B. An Elementary Class on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 
is arranged, suited to young persons, the pupils of which have free 
access to the Institution. Terms, One Guiuea per Quarter. Pro- 
spectus to be had of the Secretary. 

Analyses, Assays, &c. by the Chemist of the Institution. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan, 14,—Professor Wilson, Director, in the chair. 
—Among the donations, was one by Captain T. J. 
Newbold, of two silver eoins of Tiberius Cesar, in 
good preservation, which had been dug up by a ryot, 
in an earthen pot, with some hundreds of others, in 
Coimbatore. The Director observed, that Roman 
tvins had been found not unfrequently in that part 


of India, thougu ‘~-y rarely in such good preserva- 
tion; and that it afforded eViac—ne of communication 


with Europe at an early period, though 1s singular 


[J an. 2] 
; a 
Resident at Aden to the Bombay Government, dated 
September last, which communicated the discovery 
and copy of an ancient Himyaritic inscription, dug 
up there, in making a new road. The Inscription 
was found at 20 feet beneath the surface, engraven 
upon a circular slab of pure, and very white, compact 
marble, 19% inches in diameter, and is remarkable a 
being the only one that has hitherto been found at o 
near Aden, though that place was the principal port 
of the ancient Himyarie Kings. Other inscriptions, 
in the same character, have been found in the interior 
as far north as Sand, but always on oblong marble 
blocks, which in most cases formed part of a gateway, 
The slab has been sent to Bombay, where several of 
those before found are deposited. 

A letter was read trom Captain Newbold, contain. 
ing an account of the Bhuga of Mahanandi, a large 
thermal spring, at the Western base of that portion 
of the Eastern Ghauts called Nulla Mulla, about 15° 
north lat. and 79° east long. This spring, in a ge. 
questered spot in the recesses of a jungle infested by 
tigers, and other beasts of prey, has been enclosed }y 
the Brahmans within the massive walls of a temple 
sacred to Mahanandi, the Great Bull. Captain 
Newbold, in October last, accompanied the Chief 
Commissioner from his camp at Gazoopilly, in Kur. 
noul, to the spot. A large tank, filled by the spring, 


occupies the centre of the quadrangle. It is lined 
with stone, and measures 23 paces by 22. A mandop 


stands in the centre, canopying several lingams, The 
water enters with some force through seventeen 
apertures in the masonry, of whigh the principal one 
is rudely sculptured to represent a cow’s mouth, in 
imitation of the source of the Ganges. ‘The spring 
is said to be perennial, never suffering increase or di- 
minution. The temperature was a little above 8§° 
at its entrance, and 85° at its exit beyond the temple 
wall, The temperature of the air in the shade at 
the time, a quarter past seven in the morning, was 
78°. The height of the place above the sea is about 
800 feet. The water is remarkably transparent, and 
abounds in fish. The spring supplies a rivulet of 
considerable size, part of which feeds the large tank 
of Nundial, and the remainder is drawn away for the 
purposes of irrigation. It is perfectly tasteless, and, 
on testing, proved much purer than that of the 
neighbourhood. Two other warm springs were found 
by Captain Newbold, in the immediate vicinity of the 
temple, anda large one several miles further to the 
southward. He is of opinion that many more of a 
similar quality will be found, not only on this great 
line of mountains, but also in the Western Ghauts, 
and in the Himalaya chain. 

A paper, by the Rey. Dr. Stevenson, of Bombay, 
on the Literature of India, was commenced. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 9,—W. R. Hamilton, Esq. President, in the 
chair. 

1. A letter was read from Major Rawlinson, ac- 
companying notes on the comparative geography of 
Afghanistiin, fuller details of which Major Rawlinson 
promises to send when ready. 

2. Notes on Australia, by Mr. Sutter. This paper 
detailed the character of the rivers Macquarrie, 
Murrumbidgee, Bogan, Namoi, and Darling, which, 
though quite full in the rainy season, form, in the dry 
season, mere chains of ponds, which, however, com- 
municate by the running of the water below the beds 
of the intervening parts. These parts are stony, and 
filter the water so that it is quite clear in the ponds. 
The stones in some places, from their form, are called 
lapstones ; the accumulation of them in particular 
spots causes falls when the river is full, and on these 
great quantities of fish are stranded. From a descrip- 
tion of the rivers, and the surprising and sudden 
changes effected on their margins, and on the face of 
the country generally, by seasonal causes, the paper 
proceeded to give details on the vegetable produc- 
tions of the country, which are numerous, many 
beautiful, and some of the highest utility. Of the 
mineral productions not much is known ; but some 
useful ones have been discovered, as iron, copper, 
marble, slate, pipe-clay, coal, and even gold in small 
quantity. The forests abound in Eucalypti, and 
there are many species of Acacia in the country; 





that such discoveries of ancient hoards were Made 
chiefly in this part of India. 
The Director then read a letter from the Political 








the bark of one kind is used for preparing a soft 
leather from the skins of the kangaroo, Birds are 
peticularly abundant and beautiful ; and the paper 
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N° 795] 
ss ey ° , 
de! tailed a great variety of them. Of the natives Mr. | 
Sutter says, he has seen some of them as stout as 
Europeans 5 they are not nvmerous ; he never saw 
re than 150 ina tribe; many of them are in the 
- loy of the settlers, towards whom they are gene- | 
oily well disposed and very useful. The colonists 
ca not the means as yet of developing their mineral 
wealth, having hardly, at times, hands enough for 
tending their flocks and herds, and for their wheat 
and bay cultivation. A few of the colonists cultivate 
the yine with success, and good wine is made. 17 he 
climate differs much in places under the same lati- 
tude, by reason of elevation ; and while snow falls 
frequently in Bathurst, it has only fallen once in 


till it could admire and wonder no more ; it grew | was made at chiaroscuro, and the fewest lines, em- 
positively weary of so much perfection; and now it | phatic, and full of meaning, sufficed to convey the 
is no longer “kind, courteous, and unreasoning,” no | writer's idea. The cuts were produced to be worked 
longer content “to suffer general imposition for in- | with type, and as easily as type, and the designer 
dividual advantage” ; it turns a dull, cold ear, alike | knew full well the object, and the nature of the 
to poetry and prose; and looks with suspicion on all | material he employed. He worked accordingly, and 
who, by virtue of their office, call out “in the name | the result was successful. The spirit of the true 
of the prophet,’’—in the belief that it will end, as a | artist pervaded the whole production. What is our 
matter of course, in “figs”; or, in other words, in an | present course? A modern designer would laugh if 
appeal to the breeches pocket. It is not, perhaps, | asked to produce a woodcut himself. If Mr. Harvey 
worth while to pursue this history further, at the pre- | still retains the use of the graver, he is a rare ex- 
sent moment: although, be it observed, “’tis but a | ception among draughtsmen. Few modern woodcuts 
step’’ from those days of critical enlightenment and | have much to do with the draughtsman’s designs. 
poetical enthusiasm to our own. | The drawing is made at the cheapest rate, and the 


fifty years at Sydney. With regard to the British 
population, Mr. Sutter gives them a much higher 
character than is generally ascribed to them. He 
thinks the colony is in a most flourishing state, and 
that the resources of Australia will eventually be 
found to be immense. He attributes much of the 
successful administration of the colony to the govern- 
ment of the late Sir Richard Bourke, and the 
present governor, Sir George Gipps. 


Athenaum preserved the equal tenor of its opinion, 


resolved not to withhold censure, when the interests 
of art and the public required it: and our readers, who 
are “to the manner’’ used, will excuse it, if even our 


and paid for.’ In truth, these trade enthusiasts 
have such a flow and volume of words, that ordinary 
admiration and language toil after them in vain. 
The designs, for example, in the work before us, are, 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Geographical Seciety, half-past 8, P.M. ; 

Institute of British Architects, 8.—* On the Design, Orna 
ments, and peculiar Architectural Characteristics of the 
South Porch of Malmsbury Abbey Church, with Notices of 
other remarkable Porches of the Middle Ages,’ by J. Britton, 
Esq.—* Report of a Committee of the Institute upon the re- 
mains of Colour discoverabie upon the Xanthian Marbles, 
recently brought over by C. Fellows, Esq.’ 

Entomological Society, %. 

Zoological Society, 4p. 8. 

Society of Arts, 8. : 

Medico-Botanical Society, 8. 

Roval Society, 

c Society 
fl 


Moy. 


without explanation ; and yet much more has been 
said, by others, of the humorous sketches in Punch,’ 
and the illustrations in the ‘ Penny Magazine ;’) and 
we have just seen a very large engraving given with 
one of the Saturday newspapers, described “as an 
evidence of the perfection to which the art has 
arrived in England’! 

Admirable, then, as are the illustrations to this 
beautiful volume, we do not esteem them perfect: 
"| ee im : . and though the work, as a whole, is superior to any 
The Viear of Wakefield, With thirty-two Illustrations. | modern work, English or foreign, we do not think it 

By W. Mulready, R.A, Van Voorst. | the first of its class. According to the present fashion 
A believer in the general criticisms on art, so abun- | of wood-cutting, it would be difficult to surpass these 
dantly supplied of late years, must be convinced that | illustrations until we find artists superior to Messrs. 
engraving, in all its branches, has reached perfection. | Mulready and Thompson. The designs are, we 
If any one still remains sceptical on the subject it is | think, perhaps the best drawings that were ever en- 
his own fault; the fact has been declared over and 
over again, loudly and positively, and by those, or | of wood-engraving. Yet to our mind, as works of art, 
their agents, who must have known the merit of the | they have been excelled by the older masters. There 
works on which they pronounced judgment, for, as may be crror, but there is no contradiction in these 
Mrs. Parkes would say, “ they ordered them and paid | assertions, as our readers will admit when we have 
for them.”’ For the last half-dozen years, not a print | explained more fully. 
has been issued, by certain fortunate publishers, but 
it has been pronounced beautiful, splendid, unsur- | of producing a woodcut. 


Architecture 
of Antiquaries, 8. 
nstitution, § p. 38. 
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Amidst all this hubbub ofthe money-changers, the | 


graved on wood; the cuts, among the finest specimens | 


| genuine artist. 
| drawing of forms and the greatest possible quantity 
| of * effect,’’ as it is termed, by means of * washing,”’ 
praise is cold, critical,and colourless, compared to the | 
raptures which were and areamong the things“ ordered | tablishment of journeymen; Z rules in skies, A cuts 





| 'Thornton’s Pastorals of Virgil. 


engraver is left to render it as he pleases. Both 


| draughtsman and engraver are mere manufacturers, 
content to bestow praise, when praise was due, and | 


neither possessing the slightest amour propre of the 
The first gives the least possible 


or “tinting’’ with a brush. The latter keeps his es- 
the face, B the drapery, and C the landscape. Some 
engravers assert that this partnership work is the best; 
and so reckless are they of all sense of propriety in 
art, and so thoroughly manufacturing is the spirit 


we admit, admirable, and full of genius: and the | that animates them, that cuts are now sent forth un- 
engravings are in a fine and pure taste, manifesting a | blushingly as the joint production of a firm; and 
right feeling for the art, and great skill in the en- | 
graver; but we can say no more, and not even that | though, as we have no wish to annoy individuals, we 


there are such firms both in Paris and in London, 


shall not name them. The modern woodcut thus 
sent forth from the factory, is generally an abortive 
attempt to emulate the effects of a copper-plate en- 
graving, 

We hold it impossible to get a genuine work of art, 
unless it come pure and unadulterated from the mind 
that conceived it. Our belief is, notwithstanding the 
opinion has been recently and ably combatted, that 
nearly all the early wood-engravings, which exhibit 
fine expression, were cut by their designers. There 
is an authentic manifestation of feeling in an author's 
own work, which endears it to all who can sympa- 
thize with art, and reconciles all its defects, as in the 
case of Bewick’s works, His thoughts were often as 
gross as his drawing was faulty and coarse; yet 
Bewick had a strong feeling for the forms of nature, 
and no one has reproduced them with greater faith- 
fulness. Still more strongly is the author’s meaning 
marked in the few wood-engravings which that won- 
derful man Blake cut himself, for an edition of 
In token of our 


| faith in the principle here announced, we have ob- 


Let us contrast the ancient and modern processes | tained the loan of one of Blake's original blocks, 
Albert Durer and Iolbein | from Mr. Linnell, who possesses the whole series, to 


passable, matchless; the poets, especially, were mad | made their own designs, and by cutting them on the | print, as an illustration of cur argument, that, amid 


in love with them ; and before a glimpse could be | wood themselves, invested them with the utmost ex- | 


all drawbacks there exists a power in the work of 


got by the public, some enthusiast had immortalized | pression and feeling, which they, as artists, were the man of genius, which no one but himself can utter 
the work in verse. The result was, as might have | capable of conceiving. The effects which they aimed | fully. Side by side we have printed a copy of an 


been foreseen, that the public admired and wondered | to produce, were broad and simple. Little attempt 


engraver’s improved version of the same subject. 





When Blake had produced his cuts, which were, how- | 
ever, printed with an apology, a shout of derision 
was raised by the wood-engravers. “ This will never | 
do,” said they; “ we will show what it ought to be” 
—that is, what the public taste would like—and they 
produced the above amendment! ‘The engravers 
were quite right in their estimate of public taste ; 
and we dare say many will agree with them even 
now: yet, to our minds, Blake's rude work, utterly 
without pretension, too, as an engraving—the merest 
attempt of a fresh apprentice—is a work of genius ; 
whilst the latter is but a piece of smooth tame me- 
chanism, We scarcely need add, that it is only for | aim of wood-engraving, which most of Mr. 'Thomp- 
its genuineness, as a work of art, that it is estimable | son’s cuts exhibit, that we esteem them so highly. 
me - respect as a model of style for wood-engravers | Of the superior merit of the designs themselves, we 
0 follow, 


We cannot expect to see modern wood-engray- 
ing rivalling the ancient (though it may, and, as in 
the work before us, does, surpass it in respect of design 
and engraving, taken separately) until our artists will 


of labour, we have no hopes of witnessing. But, though 
decessors, and engrave their own designs, they may 
still take example from them, and make such de- 


signs that the engraver can follow religiously in 


with his type. 


engrave their own works, which, in this age of division | 


our artists will not tread in the footsteps of their pre- | 


every line, and that the printer can print readily | 
It is for the perception of the true | 


| present, we confine ourselves to theiraspect as wood- 
engravings. ‘They appear to us to be conceived and 
executed in the purest taste, in regard to the aim 
and capacities of the art; and though they follow 
the principles of the early great masters, they are 
original in their mode of treatment—almost as pure 
in character as the designs of Albert Durer: we say 
| almost, because in some there is an attempt at aérial 
effect which we cannot commend, Years ago the 
Atheneum claimed for wood-engraving a character 
of its own (see No. 603), and protested against its 
adulteration by the attempt at copper-plate effects. 
The publication of this beautiful work affords us the 
| opportunity of again protesting against the perversion 
| of the art. Really, it is time to make a stand against 


| shall have something to say hereafter; but, for the | the bastard crosses which result from stepping be- 
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yond the real boundaries of one art, and striving 
to realize the impossible effects of another. There 
is too much forgetfulness or ignorance on the 
part of the designers, even when the best are 
employed, that each art has its own legitimate boun- 
daries, and claims peculiar principles of treatment. 
In our own country, it is almost impossible to cite 
any work of pretension, which of late years has re- 
cognized the obvious distinction between the arts 
of engraving on wood and on copper. We might 
instance some few exceptions in individual cases, as 
in the small vignettes by Edwin Landseer, Eastlake, 
and Callcott, in Rogers's ‘ Italy ;’ in a frontispiece, 
by Sir Augustus Callcott, to ‘The Little Bracken- 
burners ;’ and in the frontispiece to Mr. Van Voorst’s 
edition of the Seven Ages of Shakspeare, by Mr. 
Mulready ; the latter, however, seems to venture be- 
yond the legitimate confines of the art. In the most 
important recent werk, ‘ Thomson’s Seasons,’ illus- 
trated by the Etching Club, the true principles of 
the art are almost entirely neglected. We might select 
instances where every line has been left to the en- 
graver’s discretion. But the woodcut of Wilkie’s 
design for the Nurse in the Illustrated Seven Ages, 
affords even a stronger instance of the draughtsman’s 
neglect of the principles of wood-engraving. ‘There 
not a single line is Wilkie’s, and the work is as dis- 
tinct from the artist’s design as any copper-plate 
engraving. 

If there could be a Statute to regulate Art, 
one of its first enactments should be, (supposing that 
it recognized any wood-engraver who was not his 
own designer,) that every woodcut should be a per- 
fect fac-simile of the design, and that the design 
should be drawn accordingly—no brush tints and 
mechanical ruling, but fair honest lines. As nearly 
as it is possible for one mind to reproduce the ideas 
of another mind, the wood-engraver can render the 
author’s design, if it be given in genuine distinet- 
ness. ‘he fame which the wood-engraver earns is 
proportioned to his skill in presenting a perfect like- 
ness of the original drawing. His art is altogether 
different from copper-plate engraving. Inthe latter, 


the whole business is left to the engraver; he trans- 
lates the painter’s effects of light, shade, and colour 
in his own way, and according to his own fancy. 
With the direction of his lines, the designer has no- 


thing whatever to do. The wood-engraver, on the 
contrary, is bound to render the design literally; and 
let him not despise this fac-simile work as beneath 
his abilities. It is clear that Mr. Thompson, who 
as a wood-engraver has never been equalled, does not. 
It is, in fact, the most difficult part of the art, and 
where perfect success is next to impossible. Hence 
it is quite a mistake to suppose that all fac-simile 
work may be equally well executed, The results will 
always be regulated by the knowledge, taste, and feel- 
ing of the engraver. In the engraving of figures—in 
the naked more especially—there is no’ artist who 
approaches Mr. Thompson, as the * Seasons’ abun- 
dantly prove. Searcely another employed on that work 
shows that he has any acquaintance with the anatomy 
of the human figure, which is an essential part of the 
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education of every engraver as well as draughtsman. 
In works of the very simplest appearance there is 
often the greatest variety of execution. Few things are 
apparently much more clear and easy than the heavy 
yet graceful outlines of Stothard, yet there have 
been but two wood-engravers who could do them 
justice—the poor insane Clennell, and the engraver 
of these Mulready cuts. Not to mention cther in- 
stances of failure in this class of work, we refer the 
curious on this poiut to the sixth illustration in Mr. 
Van Voorst’s edition of ‘ Gray’s Elegy,’ where it may 
be seen how an excellent artist in many subjects, could 
so sacrifice all the characteristic features of Stothard’s 
designs, that it can searcely be recognized as his. 
But even in the very best fac-simile engravings, 
{and none that we have examined have ever surpassed 
in excellence the engravings in the work before us, 
and which it seems almost impossible to surpass as 
engravings for every delicacy of execution,) much 
of the original spirit of the draughtsman is af neces- 
sity lost. Let any person try to trace the hand- 
writing of another, and, though he may reproduce it 
seemingly to a hair stroke, how much of its peculi- 
arity will be gone! His very efforts to be correct 
wili be destructive of its character. He can no more 
do the exact thing than he can be the exact person. 
So with fac-simile engravings, we repeat that no other 
than the hands of the artist who conceived the idea 
can possibly give full utterance to it. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Mulready has not learned, like Durer and Hol- 
bein, to handle the graver. Could he have cut these 
designs on the biock, even rudely, like his predeces- 
sors, we will venture to say that they would have 
ranked high among the mast perfect works of their 
kind, As it is, they stand as the best reproduction 
which one artist could make of another's ideas, 
Those who have not seen the artist’s original draw- 
ings, have nothing to regret in the engravings of 
Mr. Thompson ; but others who, like ourselves, have 
had the curiosity to inquire after, and the good for- 
tune to see, the originals, must feel that many in- 
describable niceties and delicate shades of expression 
exist in them, which have not been preserved in the 
engravings. Beautiful as is the expression of the 
female face in the first cut, it is different in the ori- 
ginal drawing. No one, we believe, could have 
entered more thoroughly and successfully into the 
spirit of these designs than Mr. 'Thompson, who, we 
are informed, has been engaged on them for some 
years, and has engraved every line of them himself, 
contrary to the practice of many wood-engravers, 
whose names often appear on works of which they 
have not cut asingle line. It is curious to trace how, 
as he progressed and became imbued with the spirit 
of the drawings, he, the most accomplished master of 
his art, improved in the rendering of them. We 
may cite the dispute between young Thornhill and 
Moses (No. 7, p. 43,) and the attempt to rescue 
(No, 24, p. 209,) as cases in point. The first cut is 
executed with a kind of conventional delicacy in the 
lines, and anattempted gradation of distance ; whilst 
in the latter, the full and emphatic lines of the 
draughtsman are brought out boldly and decidedly. 
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It is the practice, in executing wood-engravinn 
for the designer to draw on the wood. We are h 
no means sure that this plan ensures the highes 
and most faithful style of work on the engraver's part 
Whatever may be gained by the artist’s own draw; 
is more than lost by the process of engraving. Th 
the engraver has the actual lines before 
strives to leave them untouched in their Original 
purity, still, step by step, as he proceeds in the Work 
of cutting, he destroys the effect of his subject, and 
with it the very evidence which should guide ‘te, 
When done, he has nothing but his recollection to 
appeal to for correction if necessary. We are dis, 
posed to think, that in cases where the preservation 
of expression and style is important, both would be 
more perfectly secured by placing the drawing beforg 
the engraver, leaving him to render a fac-simile of jt 
on the wood. If, like Mr. Thompson, he be a skilful 
draughtsman, he cannot go far wrong, because he has 
the artist’s design to instruct and keep him right 
throughout the whole process, both of drawing and 
engraving. We have little doubt, that good as thes 
cuts are, they would have been some degrees better 
if Mr, Mulready had furnished the design, and Mr, 
Thompson the fac-simile engravings. Considering 
Mr. Thompson’s success in the postage stamp, drawy 
and engraved as it was by him on tough brass, there 
could have been no doubt of it with these cuts on 
wood. No such delicate relief engraving in metal 
has ever been executed, as that unjustly abused 
postage stamp, the merits of which the Atheneum, 
amid the party spirit which assailed it, maintained 
almost single-handed. 

We have now to speak of other mischiefs which 
follow from abandoning the principle of fac-simile 
engraving on wood, and taking up with a spurious 
sort of copper-plate engraving. It is not a sacrifice 
only of the purity and essential simplicity of the 
art; but we get a bad copper-plate, and have lost 
all the facility and economy with which pure and 
simple wood-engraving may be printed. In their 
stead we have a slow, laborious, and costly process, 
The bastard offspring is at the mercy of the press 
man. We repudiate all the tiresome “ overlaying,” 
and “ bringing up,” and manceuvring, to realize the 
affected blacks and shadows which ought never to be 
seen. Woodcuts were made to be printed with type, 
and as easily as type, or not printed at all. This 
opinion will shock all wood-engravers and printers 
too; yet we say it advisedly, and summon Albert 
Durer, and Burgmair, and Hans Schauflein, and Hol- 
bein to our aid. Among the moderns, we would 
bring forward also the best of them, Bewick and 
Stothard. We would have this facility of printing 
a very canon of the art. ‘To make clear the sort of 
purity of style and simplicity of printing which we 
desire, we sought for some old wood-engravings, but 
failing to get them, have been content to obtain some 
fac-similes from Mr. Pickering, who, from his heautifil 
reprints of Holbein’s Bible cuts and his Dance of 
Death, has kindly favoured us with the loan of the 
following blocks, and we rejoice in the opportunity 
of recalling public attention to them. 
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ABRAHAM ENTERTAINETH 


We must deny ourselves the pleasure 
of doing more than just alluding to the 
spirit, humour, and satire of the three 
first of these old cuts, and the simpli- 
city, breadth, and grandeur of the three 
last, especially the genealogy of Adam. 
We selected No. 5, to show Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's obligation to it for his 
Death of Cardinal Beaufort, in the 
Dulwich Gallery. 

Here are these ever fresh and beau- 
tiful works, looking just as well, nay 
better, to our taste, printed at the rate 
of 800 or 1000 impressions per hour, 
asif they had been printed by Messrs. 
A. or B. at the rate of 250 copies per 
day. We have no reason to doubt that 
themajority of the Mulready cuts would 
have printed equally well. 

We have said so much on the sub- 
ject of wood-engraving that we have 
left ourselves but insufficient space to 
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speak of Mr. Mulready’s part in the 

work, which he has played in a way 

the very farthest removed from common-place. 
What is generally called illustration is rather re- | 
production or portraiture. Mr. Mulready has adopted | 
a different priuciple, and probably the best and 
most effective kind of illustration if successful. It 
iscertainly one which demands the highest powers 
onthe part of the artist. His illustrations are not 
portraits, or fac-similes of the personages, scenes, and 
incidents described by Goldsmith: they are separate 


creations, having their own independent interest, 
but are yet auxiliary in ilustrating Goldsmith far 
more completely than if the artist had chosen the 


more ordinary path of portraiture. Many of the 
subjects are merely suggested by Goldsmith, who | 
has not embodied them in any description whatever. | 


the Vicar, “taken orders a year, before I began 
to think seriously of matrimony, and chose my 
wife, as she did her wedding gown, not for a glossy sur- 
face, but such qualities as would wear well.” What 
could an ordinary painter make of this?—no scene 
or incident or feeling to reproduce. Yct out of the 
words, ‘‘chose my wife asshe did her wedding gown” 
Mr. Mulready has created one of the sweetest of 
designs, which at once illustrates the characters of the 
Vicar and his wife,and embodies them in their earliest 
and freshest aspect. It is a beautiful picture, inde- 
pendent of all connexion with the Vicar. You may | 
dissociate each one of these designs from the tale, | 
and it tellsa story of its own, and hasan independent | 
interest. The conviction of young Thornhill (No. | 
31) is another example. In it no one can fail to 
tead a tale of convicted guilt, and that the humilia- 
tion of the culprit brings joy to hearts which he had 
made sorrowful. This design also is one which rests 
bes the artist’s own conception, and not on the poct’s. 
‘And art thou returned to me, my darling,’ cried 
the Vicar, ‘to be my comfort in age?’ ‘That she 
i" cried Jenkinson, ‘and make much of her, for 








f GENEALOGY FROM ADAM RECITED, 


| she is your own honourable child, and as honcst a 


woman as any in the whole room, let the other be 
who she will. And as for you, squire, as sure as you 
stand there, this young lady is your lawful wedded 
wife. And to convince you that I speak nothing but 
truth, here is the licence by which you were married 
together.’ So saying, he put the licence into the 
baronet’s hand, who read it, and found it perfect in 
every respect.” What does this scene appear to 
suggest for a painter's art? Literally nothing. Yet 
we have a most effective picture by Mr. Mulready, 
who by inventing the incident of exhibiting the 
licence to young Thornhill, not related by Gold- 
smith, but perfectly appropriate to the scene, tells 
the whole intelligibly. 

These designs may be examined, apart from the 
text, not only one by one, but as several series, each 
series telling a tale of its own. 


to the proccedings of young Thornhill may be thus | 


detached, and is complete in itself, Take his first 


approach in the arbour (No. 5)—then the scene of 
his flirtation with Olivia (No. 14), where good Mrs. | 


Primrose is measuring their respective height— 
next the elopement (No. 15)—then the heartless 
and insulting abandonment (No. 20)—Olivia’s mi- 
sery (No. 22)—and lastly the libertine’s conviction 
(No. 31). Itis completely a new version of a Rake’s 
Progress. The words provoke a contrast with Io- 
garth’s story. If Hogarth’s series exhibits stronger 
character, and has more imagination and satire, Mul- 
ready’s has greater delicacy and refinement, less ex- 


aggeration, and equal general truth to nature, and | 


kinder sympathies with it. We turn from Hogarth’s 
version with horror. That dreadful madhouse scene 
is a thing we would not willingly have seen, and 
there is but a solitary character for whom we feel 
the slightest regard. The Mulready series may 
provoke a tear of pity, but we recur to it again 
and again with fresh delight. Then, as regards the 
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subordinate parts of the art, the draw- 
ing, composition, grace, beauty, the 
superiority of the modern artist is un- 
questionable. We may arrange others 
in like series. Select, first,‘ The Res- 
cue,’ before the Vicar arrives at the 
gaol (24); a design exhibiting an ad- 
mirable mastery in drawing, and the 
artist’s powers and knowledge of his art 
—then the first entrance into the prison 
(25)—the impenitence and scofting of 
the prisoners (26)—their reformation 
(27)—and, lastly, the Vicar preaching 
before his departure (29). Our fancy 
might induce us to continue this arti- 
ficial classification probably much far- 
ther than the artist ever intended ; but 
we have said enough to show that Mr. 
Mulready has had ideas of his own to 
work out, besides those of illustrating 
the Vicar of Wakefield: and a much 
more noble work this must be confessed 
to be, than that of merely‘embodying 
the conceptions of another. 
There is still one other feature in these illustrations, 
on which we have a word to say. The characters 
which Goldsmith has drawn in the Vicar of Wake- 
fiel1—perhaps his most perfect work of art—like the 
conceptions of all great artists—Ficlding, Cervantes, 
Shakspeare—have both an individual and a general 
truth in them. Individual, as historic portraits, 
sketched with a picturesque truthfulness of detail, 
which identifies them with a particular time; general, 
| as true pictures of the actions, passions, and feelings 
| of mankind, common to all ages. Mr. Primrose re- 
| presents equally the country vicar of the eighteenth 
| century, and the good and simple-hearted man of all 
time. It is, perhaps, this very combination which 
ensures to characters thus drawn their ever-green 
permanency. The individuality of the portrait may 
even offend us by its literal fidelity, yet the skill with 
which its general truth to nature is drawn, makes its 
interest enduring. It is open to the painter, whilst 
illustrating an author, to look at the latter's concep- 
tions in one or other of these aspects, but not, perhaps, 
in both. It is seldom that both interest us in the 
same degree as they do in the Vicar of Wakefield. 
As a picture of the times, no chapter in history can 

compare with it. Asa picture of human nature, at 
all times applicable, it is still more interesting. It is 

therefore impossible to separate one of these aspects 
| from the other without loss. Mr. Mulready has chosen 
| the latter, and perhaps the larger view, and his 
| characters, in respect to individuality of costume, &c., 

can scarcely be identified with a particular period. 

If he have thus sacrificed a minor interest, he has 

freed himself from its restraints, and invested his 

conceptions with general attributes, which will be 
| valued so long as perfect delineation of the human 
| form and character is understood and appreciated. 

Ilaving these designs to show, we may smile at the 

imputation that we have no draughtsmen, or that we 

must send to Germany for instruction in drawing, 
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If Mr. Mulready do not make a cartoon for the 
Houses of Parliament, he may send a copy of this 
work as asubstitute. Briefly, we have no hesitation 
in asserting the superiority of these designs as works 
of art illustrative of familiar life, over everything 
that has been done in recent times either in France 
or Germany, of our own country. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
On Monday will be performed Shakspeare’s Tragedy of MACBETH. 
Tuesday, Sir E. L.. Bulwer’s Play of THE LADY OF LYONS. 
Wednesday, KING JOHN. With the Opera of LAGAZZA LADRA. 
The Pantomime every Evening (Wednesday excepted). 





MUSIC OF IRELAND.—Mr. HORNCASTLE, of Her Majesty's 
Chapel Royal, will give his THIRD ENTERTAINMENT on the 
NATIONAL MUSIC OF IRELAND at the MUSIC HALL, Store 
Street, on THURSDAY EVENING, NEXT, January 26th, with 
Vocal and Instrumental Illustrations.—Vocal Performers: Miss A. 
Williams, Miss M. Williams, and Mr. Horncastle—Harp, Miss Le 
Roy—Pianoforte, Mr. Williams—Union Pipes, Mr. O’Hannigan.— 
To commence at 8 o’Cleck. Tickets, 3s. each: Private Boxes, for 
Six or Eight, 1/. 10s.; to be had at the Hall, and of the principal 
Music-sellers. 


Tue Prince’s Tueatre.—The season of French 
plays set in on Monday evening, with promising 
brilliancy, both before and behind the curtain. Mr. 
Mitchell has wisely strengthened his general company. 
He has imported for lover a M. Rhozévil, from Le 
Gymnase, and for such characters as require youth, 
innocence, and prettiness, Mdlle. Prosper, from the 
same establishment, whose career, we augur, will be 
prosperous. Some, like ourselves, may be enlisted 
in favour of this young lady, by finding in her tones, 
and in her smile, a far-off resemblance of Mars; but 
the public generally has already accepted her as a 
favourite. The “ star” of the company is, at present, 
Madame Albert. We will not tell how many years 


MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences, Jan. 9.—A communica- 
tion was made from the commission appointed to 
perform experiments with arsenic on sheep, with a 
view of ascertaining whether it is really innoxious to 
them, as the account given of its effects when adminis- 
tered for the cure of chronic pleurisy would seem to 
indicate, and for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the flesh of the animal to which arsenic had been 
administered could with safety, and at what period, 
be used as food. It appears, from the results of the 
experiments that although arsenic cannot be said not 
to be a poison, when administered to sheep, it may be 
givenin very largedoscs without producing a poisonous 
effect ; but sufficient time has not yet elapsed fora deci- 
sion to be come to as to the extent and duration of the 
absorption, and, consequently, the length of time that 
must be suffered to elapse before a sheep to which 
arsenic has been given may be safely slaughtered for 
fuod.—M. Pelouze read a paper on hypochlorous acid. 
It completes the researches of M. Gay-Lussac on the 
combinationsof chlorine with its bases, and is specially 
intended to apply to the study of the use of chlorine 
as a test for the red oxyde of mercury.—A paper was 
read on the recent discovery of a mass of native gold, 
weighing 36 kilogrammes (about 80 English pounds), 
on the eastern side of the Ural. This enormous 
mass, which is double the size of any hitherto discoy- 
ered, was found at a few feet beneath the surface, 
under singular circumstances. The establishment, 
formed at this part of the Ural for the purpose of 
seeking for gold, had tried every part of the ground 
near it, and the speculation being deemed a hopeless 
one it was abandoned, and the buildings which had 
been erected were demolished. It was precisely 





it is since she was last here: seeing that, with eyes, 
voice, and, above all, a true F'renchwoman’s determi- | 
nation not to be beaten by Time, the lady is mani- 
festly not a day older than when she took leave of us. | 
Her reappearance was made in * Madame du Barry’ 
—one of those sentimental pieccs from the Ancelot 
drama-factory, which is, to our thinking, profoundly 
immoral. Fancy the attempt to reinstate, as a 
heroine, the pretty, foolish, cowardly, imperious, vul- 
gar Sultana of Louis Quinze,—now scolding the 
monarch because he allowed his chocolate to boil | 
over; now clinging to the scaffold with a frenzy of 
animal terror which made her retributive fate doubly 

shocking! Something like this was the real woman; 

anything rather than this was Madame Albert: naive, 

elegant, pathetic, and sensitive, and successful in pro- 

portion’ as the drama and her own taste led her 

astray from History. The dresses were sumptuous; 

the mise en scéne more finished than last year: and | 
unspeakable is the comfort of listening to three acts 
given with the easy conversational tones and gestures 
of every-day life, instead of the strange noises and 
forced attitudes which are traditional on our own 
comic stage. 





The attraction of the Pantomimes appears to be 
all-sufficient during the Christmas holidays, and but 
little change has yet been made in the current enter- 
tainments at the two great houses. At Covent Gar- 
den ‘Bluebeard’ has been resuscitated, for the espe- 
cial gratification of juvenile playgoers, on whichnight | 
the audience was as pretty a sight as the show itself 
to the elder visitors. Novelties and revivals, how- | 
ever, are now being brought forward: * Cymbeline’ | 
is announced at Drury Lane for to-night, and a new 
comedy, called ‘Mothers and Daughters,’ by Mr. 
Robert Bell, author of ‘ Marriage,’ at Covent Garden, | 
for Tuesday. The Haymarket closed on Saturday, 
with an address from Mr. Webster, who promised a 
galaxy of stars, and gas to view them by, against 
Easter ; but some improvements in the audience part | 
of the theatre are so obviously desirable, that we | 
need only repeat the hint already given in other 
quarters of the expediency of considering the conve- | 
nience of visitors to this popular place of amusement. | 
Though the regular season terminated on Saturday, 
there have been one or two performances for benefits 
since; that on Mrs. Glover's night being one by a 
party of amateurs, who we were sorry to find at- 
tracted but a scanty attendance: a daughter of Mrs. 
Glover, Mrs. J. Bland, played Molly Maggs, in the 
farce of ‘The Scape Goat,’ and showed some c¢lever- 
ness and vivacity. 





| stood that this mass of gold was found. M. de Hum- 


| the eight succeeding years, viz. from 1827 to the end 


| is now nearly 150,000, 
sitors into three series: Ist, the working classes, or | 


| all the ministries from the union of the kingdom of 


in the ground on which one of these buildings had 


boldt, who made the communication, added some 
facts relative to the gold-mining industry in Russia. 
It appears that such is the prodigious increase of 
washed gold in Russia, and especially in Siberia, to 
the east of the southern chain of the Ural, that the 
total produce in the year 1842 amounted to 16,000 
kilogrammes, of which Siberia alone furnishes 7,800 
kilogrammes.—A communication on the savings 
bank of Paris, and its influence upon the population, 
has been made to the Academy by M. Charles Dupin. 
We find in it the following facts :—The Paris savings 
bank, which was founded in 1818, received durin 
the first eight years the sum of 24,930,000fr. 


ria 
o 


In 


of 1834, it received 44,679,000fr. ; and from 1835 to 
the end of 1842 it received two hundred and fifty 
millions. During the first eight years the total 
number of depositors did not exceed 20,000, and in 
the second eight years it had not reached 49,000. It 
M. Dupin divides the depo- 


those who live by the labour of their hands ; 2nd, the 
intellectual classes, whose occupations imply intel- 
ligence, management, and the means of acquiring 
capital ; and, 3rd, persons having fixed incomes from 
houses or lands. Out of 100,000 depositors, 77,337 
belong to the first class, 18,065 to the second, and 
4,098 to the third. 
Observations at the Royal Society, showing the great depression 
of the Barometer during the heavy gale on the 13th Jan. 1843, 
as also Uw great rise since that lime. 





Barom. 














; Hours of Barom. | Attached 
Date Observ. Fliut Glass. | Crown Glass.’ Thermom. 
Jan. 12.| 3 pM. | | 38.4 
oe 12 9 A.M. 5 | 39.0 
12} P.M. 28.238 40.8 
t+ 1 PM. 28.196 41.3 
2 P.M. 28.248 28.244 42.0 
.- 3 P.M. 28.316 28.310 42.0 
19. 9 A.M. 30.538 30.530 | 41.7 


The height of the Royal Society’s Barometer above the 


level of the sea is 97 fect. 

Archives of Catalonia.—Amongst the buildings set 
on fire during the bombardment of Barcelona was that 
containing the archives of Catalonia. There were col- 
lected there charters and acts of the early courts of 
Barcelona from the year 844, and documents relating 
not only to the province of Catalonia and the counts 
of Roussillon and Cerdagne, but to the kingdoms of 
Arragon, Valencia, Majorca, Sardinia, Sicily, and 
Naples. The building contained the proceedings of 


Arragon with the principality of Catalonia, as well 
copies ofall treaties of peace, alliances, &c, There : 
also deposited there the original papers of the States. 
General, in 50 volumes, from those held at Per i 

by Peter IV., in 1350, to those held by Philip V,, a 
Barcelona, in 1702. Not less than 856 original bulls 
of the Pope were there, from which the dates ran; 
from the Pontificate of Benedict IX., in 1024, to that 
of Clement XI.,in 1709. ‘There were 17,640 docu. 
ments written on papyrus, parchment, or cotton pa. 
per. Those on parchment or paper were rolled u 
separately, but the parchments were tied up in e), 
lections. At the period when paper was first made of 
rags, about the thirteenth century, registers wer 
formed to copy letters patent and other acts proceed. 
ing from the sovereign authority. The regi 
begun in 1214, were concluded in 1808, and com. 
prised 28 reigns from James I.to Charles 1V. They 
were 6070 in number, and each register contained 
between 300 and 400 leaves in folio. The learnej 
Capmany affirms, in the preface to the fourth volume 
of his Mémoires Historiques sur Barcelone, that the 
archives of the Crown of Arragon were the mos 
memorable in Europe, if their antiquity, good preser. 
vation, extent, variety, and importance, were takey 
into consideration.—Galignani’s Messenger. 


Ancient Gaulish Monuments.—In digging some 
foundations, near the village of Menoux, on the Haute. 
Saodne, there have recently been discovered some 
antique tombs similar to those which have been here. 
tofore found in various parts of that department and 
in Switzerland, which antiquaries have agreed in 
pronouncing to be Gaulish. In them were swords 
with theshort broad blade, daggers, spears, and the iron 
head of a small axe, believed to be the ancient Fran. 
cisque used by horsemen in battle ; also some plates 
of giralles, one of which is of bronze, bearing the 
representation of some symbolical animal, others 
being of iron inlaid with silver. Besides these are 
several urns of grey-clay of various shapes, some 
adorned with sculpture. In them were articles made 
of glass and small bones. The tombs bear no mark 
of christianity. 

‘Old Mortality..—The only occupation of the old 
man was wandering about the country, repairing the 
tombstones of the Covenanters, travelling from one 
churchyard to another, mounted on his old white 
pony, tillhe was found dead one day by the road-side, 
His family experienced a singular variety of fortune, 
One of his sons went to America, and settled at Balti. 
more, where he made a large fortune. He had ason 
whomarried an American lady, and the latter outliving 


| her husband, became Marchioness of Wellesley! His 


daughter was married to Jerome Bonaparte, and after 
her separation from him wedded Monsieur Serruier, 
the French Consul at Baltimore. What would ‘Old 
Mortality’ have said, as he bored among the neglected 
gravestonesin Scotland, had he foreseen that the widow 
of hisgrandson was to become an English Marchiones, 
sister-in-law of the Duke of Wellington, and his 
granddaughter Queen of Westphalia, and sister-in- 
law of Napoleon ?—Jnverness Courier. 


Trieste, Dec. 22..Captain Bloomfield, an English- 
man, accompanied by two other gentlemen, arrived 
here to-day. He has been commissioned by his Gov- 
ernment to draw up a report respecting the condition 
of the roads in Bavaria, Tyrol, &c., and to furnish 
estimates of the probable duration of a journey from 
Trieste to London, with a view of providing materiais 
for determining on the expediency of forwarding the 
overland Indian mail through Germany. Captain 
Bloomfield’s report is highly favourable. He made 
the journey from London to this place, vid Ostend, 
Cologne, Frankfort, Munich, Augsburg, Innspruck, 
&e., in 135 hours and 25 minutes. This would enable 
the correspondence to he forwarded from Alexandria 
to London in 114 to ]2 days; but when the railroads, 
now in construction, shall have been finished, a con- 
siderable additional saving of time will be possible — 
Allgemeine Zeitung. 





Pemb.—Medicus—received.—J. L. K. we are obliged, but 
a notice of ‘ New Year’s Eve,’ at Hanwell, appeared twelve 
months since in this Journal (No. 742).—Mr. Green, of New- 
gate Street, and not Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, is the 
London agent for the sale of Bowen's ‘ Essays,’ reviewed 





last week. 
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WORKS OF EDUCATION, 
Printed for TAYLOR & WALTON, 
23, UPPER GOWER-STREET. 





1. 
¢s OF EDUCATION AND EDUCATIONAL 
—_- MODELS. 


Just published, 
{ DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
WORKS OF EDUCATION, 
in, Greek, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Che- 
BP -y4 published by Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper 
Gower-street ; including a List of Educational Models for 
the Use of Schools, Mechanics’ Institutions, and Private 
FamThe Catalogue will be forwarded, free, by post, on 
application to the Publishers; or it may be obtained through 
aby Bookseller. 
Il. 
NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
Just published, Part I. price 4s. of 
A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND 
MYTHOLOGY. 


Ry Varrovs ContripuTors. Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, 
pb. D., Editor of the ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities.” Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood. 
The Work will be continued in Quarterly Parts, and will 
form One Octavo Volume. 
+,* A Prospectus, with the List of Contributors, may be 
had on application to the Publishers, or through any Book- 
seller. 
Ill. 
GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
lyol. 8vo. illustrated by 500 Engravings on Wood, 1J. 16s. 
cloth lettered, 
A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
By Various ContripuTors. Edited by Dr. W. SMITITL. 
“We do not pretend to have examined this Dictionary 
throughout; but the articles which we have consulted appear 
tousadmirably done: they are terse in style, and pregnant, yet 
not cambrously so, with accurate knowledge; the best and latest 
authorities are constantly cited....lt was a work wuch wanted, 
will beinvaluable to the zeus student, and, as a book of refer- 
ence (it is a single, handsome double-columned 8vo.), will be 
most acceptable on the library-table of every scholar.”’—Quar- 
terly Review, June, 1842, 
Iv. 
NIEBUTIR'S HISTORY OF ROME, Vou. If. 
In yo. with Index to the three volumes, Vol. ILI, price 
a 8s. Gd. 
NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME. 
Translated by WILLIAM SMITH, Ph.D. and 
LEONHARD SCHMITZ, Ph. D. 
*,* The Third Edition of Vols. I. and LL. may still be had, 
each Volume 16s. 
LATHAM ON THE ENGLISIT LANGUAGE. 
1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By R.G. LATHAM, A.M., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
uridge, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University College, London. 


VI. 
GREEK AND ROMAN CLASSICS. 
Cheap and Correct Editions. 


HERODOTUS (Lone’s) COMPLETE. 12mo. 
6s. 6d. cloth. 


XENOPHON. ANABASIS (Lono’s). 12mo. 5s. 
PLATO. APOLOGY and CRITO. English 


Notes. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
TACITUS. AGRICOLA, GERMANIA, and 
ANNALS. Book Il. English Notes. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 


vil. 


LATIN VERSIFICATION. 
WORKS by the PROVOST of ETON. 
MYTHOLOGY for LATIN VERSIFICATION. 
(Hopeson’s). 4th edition, 12mo. 3s. cloth. 
SACRED HISTORY for LATIN VERSIFI- 
CATION. 3rd edition, 12mo. 3a 6d. cloth. 
SACRED LYRICS for LATIN VERSIFICA- 
TION. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 
Vill. 
NEW LATIN READING-BOOK;; 
Consisting of Short Sentences and Easy Narrations, selected 


~ Cexsar's Commentaries on the Gallic War, arranged in 
‘*ystematic Progression, with a Dictionary. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 





Just published, PART UL., price 5s. 


LIFE IN MEXICO, 


RESIDENCE OF TWO YEARS 


IN THAT COUNTRY. 
By MADAME C—— DE LA B-——-; 


WITIL A PREPACE 


By W. H. PRESCOTT, 
AUTHOR OF 


‘THE MISTORY OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA 
OF SPAIN, 


To be completed in Two Parts. 


Parts I. & II. 


Price 5s. each ,or bound in One Volume in cloth, with 
a Map, price 11s. 


RUS STI A. 
By J. G. KOHL, 
COMPRISING 
ST. PETERSBURG, MoOscoW, KIARKOFF, RIGA, 
ODESSA, THE GERMAN PROVINCES ON THE 


BALTIC, THE STEPPES, THE CRIMEA, 
AND THE INTERIOR OF THE COUNTRY. 


Part IV. 


IN MEXICO, 


ParT THE SECOND, 


LIFE 


(Early in February.) 





Part V. 


CELEBRATED CRIMES. 
By A. DUMAS. 


(In the press.) 





SCILOSSER’S 
HISTORY 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


AND OTHER WORKS, 


Are in Preparation, 





Cuapman & Hatt, 186, STRAND, 


THE FOREIGN LIBRARY. 





| 14 vols. royal 8vo. 91. 


| bound, calf gilt, new, Maps, &c., 8 vols. Svo. 2. 





OOKS—A BARGAIN—viz. Boydell’s splendid 
edition of Shakspere, a genuine set, early impressions, 
bound, purple morocco, morocco joints, gilt leaves. 9 vols. folio, 
121, 12s. (The binding alone cost the late proprietor 22/. 10s.) 1802 
Transactions of the Linnean Society, complete 
from commencement, 1791, to 1833 inclusive, numerous Engrav~ 
ings. A fine set, uniformly bound, fresh calf, 16 vols. 4to. 9l, 
(A member's copy). 
Pinkerton’s General Collection of the best and 
most interesting Voyages and Travels, (many of which are now 
irst translated into English). Ilustr: ied with plates, calf gilt, 
marbled leaves, a good sound copy, 17 vols. 4to. 7/. 10s, 
Byron's (Lord) Works. 8 vols. 4to. cloth boards, 
21. 15s.; published at 10/. 10s. Only 150 copies were printed in 
this size for illustrating. 
Mitford's History of Greece. The 4to. edition, 
complete, calf extra, a fine copy, 5 vols. (1808—1818), 22. 7s. 
Lanzi’s History of Painting in Italy, translated by 
Roscoe. Large paper, 6 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth boards, 35s. ; 
published at Gl. 6s. 1323 
Beauties of England and Wales, or Delineations 
Topographical, Historical, and Descriptive of each County, by 
Britton and Brayley. Best impressions of the numerous En- 
gravings, 25 vols. avo. cali gilt, ef. m 801—1815 
Vocabolario della Crusea. 6 vols. folio, half- 
bound, 25s, Jn Firenze, 172), &e, 
Walpole—The Works of Horatio Walpole, Earl 
of Orford. The genuine edition (1798), finest impressions, 5 
vols. 4to. russia, 3. 10s. oe ‘ 
Gibbon’s Rome. 4to. edition, 6 vols. bright old 
calf, 21. 10s, ‘ : ? Fine copy, 1777-1788 
Bible—The Holy Bible, containing the Old and 
New Testaments and the Apocrypha, embellished with Engrav- 








ugs by Charles Heath, from designs - Richard Westall, R.A. 
(Proofs). 3 vols. folio, large paper, splendidly bound in russia, 
gilt leaves, 24. 15s, . 2 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England. Large paper, 6 vols. royal 8vo. bound, calf 
extra, marbled leave $8, 458. Oxford, 1807 
Bacon’s Works. Large paper, 10 vols. royal 8vo. 
russia, 3/, London, 1803 
Euripidis Opera Omnia, Gr. et Lat. (Glasgua, 


1821), large paper. bound, calf extra, by Lewis, splendid copy, 


| ¥ vols. royal Svo., 4d. 15s. 


Ciceronis Opera Omnia ex recens. Ernesti, cum 


| Oliveti Delectus Commentariorum et Nizolii Lexicon. Large 


paper copies. uniformly bound, calf extra, gilt leaves, by Lewis, 
London. 1819. &c, 
Family Library (Murray's). Now completed in 
£0 vols. 8/. 8s., new cloth boards, plates ; published at 20/. 
De Foe’s Novels and Miscellaneous Works. 
New edition, complete, 20 vols. 2/. 5s., new cloth boards ; pub- 


| lished at 5/, 10s. 1s40—41 


Modern Traveller, by Conder, including the Italy, 
Maps, Views. &c. 33 vols. new cloth boards, 3/. ; pub. at 9. 

Annual Register—'The New Annual Register, 
complete from commencement, in 1780, to 1814 inclusive, Uni- 


| form in very neat calf, 25 vols., 50s. 


La Harpe—Cours de Littérature et CEuvres 
Choisies et Posthumes de M. de la Harpe. Fine copy, calf extra, 
gilt leaves, 23 vols. 8vo. 3. ; 

*s* ‘This set belonged to the late M. Peltier, at the sale of 
. 58. 


| Whose effects it was sold for 11 


Shakspeare, with the variorum Notes of Johnson, 
Steevens, Reed, &c. Bound, calf extra, marbled leaves, a hand- 
some set, 21 vols, &vo, 4/1. 10s, oe 1813 

Swift's Works, by Nichols. Brown calf, extra 


| marbled leaves, fine copy, 19 vols. 8vo. 3l, 15s. 


1808 
Rollin’s Ancient History. Genuine trade edition, 


Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, 
Calf extra, leaves marbled, 6 vols. 8vo. 28s. _ 

Henry’s History of Great Britain, (fine copy), 
from the Library of the late Right Rev. John Banks Jenkinson, 


1sl7 
by Maclaine. 
1825 


| D.D. Bishop of St. David's, and Dean of Durham. 12 vols. 8vo, 


calf gilt, 36s. 1300 
Euripides Gr. et Lat. (Glasgue, 1821,) new cloth 
boards, 9 vols. 8vo. 45s. é 
Wellington Dispatches, with the General Index. 
New, in boards, 13 vols. 6/. 14s. ; pablished at 12/. 10s. f 
Atheneum (The), Journal of English and Foreign 
Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts, for the Years 1834 to 1841 
inclusive, complete. 8 vols. royal 4to. boards, uncut, 3/. 10s. 
Johnson’s Dictionary, with Mason’s Supplement, 
? vols. 4to. (genuine Trade edition, 1810,) calf extra, marbled 
eaves, 27s. 
Chambaud’s Frenchand English Dictionary (1805), 
2 vols. 4to. calf extra, 18s. a = 
Doddridge’s Family Expositor. 4to. edition, 1761, 
large print, plates, 6 vols., fine old calf binding, 30s. 
Biographie Universelle, Ancienne et Moderne. A 
genuine set, with the Portraits, 52 vols., 12/. eoaty and uniformly 
half-bound calf ce ¥ ‘ Paris, 1811—1828 
Brydge’s Censura Literaria—Titles, Abstracts, and 
Opinions of Old English Books. 10 vols. 8vo. 45s. neat, calf 


1805—1809 
Fielding’s Works, by Murphy. 10 vols. 8vo, 
(1821) neat, brown calf, 38s. P 
Clarisse Harlowe (in French), ornée de figures du 
celébre Chodowiecki de Berlin. Large paper, splendidly bound 
in purple morocco, gilt leaves, 10 vols. royal 8vo. al. Geneve, 1785 
Vertot—Histoire des Révolutions, &c. Complete, 
large and thick paper, 7 vols. royal 8vo. (Paris, Renouard, 1796, 
&c.) 21 bound, russia extra, leaves marbled. &c. 
Johnson’s Works and Debates, (Pickering’s beau- 
tiful edition, Oxford, 1825). 11 vols. 8vo. half-bound green mor. 
gilt tops, 2/. 18s. 
Buffon, by Barr. A fine paper copy, plates, 16 
vols. 8vo. very neat calf gilt, 35s. 1797—1808 
The above have been carefully collated, and are warranted to 
be in every respect perfect. 


Apply to J. BRUMBY, Bookseller, 24, Haymarket, corner of 
Panton-street. 
Also, for Sale, the Property of a Gentleman, | 
The Naval Chronicle, from commencement, in 1799, 
to its termination in 1818, Uniformly bound, calf gilt, good im- 
pepesions, in sound condition, a remarkably fine set, 40 vols, 
. lus, 
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ust just published, ps post 8vo, 2s. sewed 
Quver ‘CROMWELL; a Drama, in Five Acts. 
By WILLIAM HENRY LEATOAM. 
: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans 
Titingworth Hicks (Suecessors to Nichols). 
PETER PRIGGINS. 
is day, price 2s. 6d. Second Series of ‘s 
OETRY FOR THE MILLION. 
Edited by PETER PRIGG ae 
M. P.’s Letter to P. P., with Notes by the Sub-Edito 
Cunningham & Mortimer, “Publishers, MAdelaide-street, Tra- 
falgar- -square. | 


Londoa 
wakenonn’ 





e* The First Series is still on sale. 





This day is published, 1 - 70. = . aa Plans, and 118 
Dia 


pric 
THE PRINCIP ‘LES — “PRACTICE of 
ti AND ENG INEERING, Trigonometrical, Subterraneous, 
2S 
saaciaaiains ty BOURNS, C.E. and Surveyor ; 
Associate of the Institution of Civil Rasigeers. 
London: John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mal 


This day is published, elegantly bound in ultramarine gilt 
cloth, price 15s. 
A F ) = M 
By C HARL ES KNO 
Author of * Hardness,’ * The iittmeister 8 Budget,” . &ec. 
With Tweuty Jllustrations engraved Mason, from 


Designs on Wood by H. Warren 
7 ondon : John © Olivier, 5 Mt Mall, 





8. 


Now sean. with Map and Engr 
SIA MINOR, PON US, —_ *ARMENTA ; 
being Researches in i Countries ; with some Account 
of the Antiquities eee Geolog ‘ 
By W. I. HAMILTON, Esq. M.P. 
Secreta ae to the Geologic al Society. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








ow weady, with a Map, 2 vols. post 8vo N 
XC b RS{ONS IN NEWF OUNDLA) ND. 
With an Account of the Cod Fishery—F. of Banks—Adven- 
tures of a Sealing a ie. &c., and - Geological Survey of 
the Island, JUKES. 
Late ¢ sectoate ii } AR. yor of Newfoundland. 
Zohn Murray, A Albe marle- stre et 





Ace ready, i imperial 8vo. Ce 

HE XANTHIAN M ARBLES, discovered in 

ASIA MINOR, by C my ARL. = FELLOWS, and now de- 

posited in the BRITISH ¥ UM, a short Account of their 
Acquisition and the Bn ren KE ngland. 

Lately published, i 

Mr. Fellows’ First Journal of Travels in Asta 

Minor. With Plates. Imperi: al 8vo. 28s, 


Mr. Fellows’ Discoveries in 
Second Soneael < of Travels in Asia Minor. 


Lycia ; heing a 
“With Plates "im. 


John | Murray, Albemarle-street. 


RAILWAY IMPROVEMENT. 
Just published. am . a, 8vo. with 28 hy - price 10s. 
h ards, a new Work led “ 
{NS AMP LE 3° “of RAILWAY MAKING; 
which, although not of English Practice, are submitted, 
with Practi Illustrations, to the Civil Engineer and to the 
British : and Jr » Public, by John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 


DOST MATIOMED AND AFGHANISTAN, 
In small svo. with a a Bf the Ameer, and Maps, 
MEMOIR of INDIA and AFGHANIS’ TAN, 


with a detailed Description of Dost Mahomed and his 
Court. By J. HAR 


Late Aide-de-Cam and General of ‘the Staff of that Prince. 
4, tobert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row, London. 

*,* This may be considered the most authentic account of 

the remarkable man, who will probably be ere long the monarch 


of Afghanistan. 
Lev E LETTERS of MRS. PIOZZI dailies 
m she was Eighty) to the handsome Actor, WILLIAM 
AUGU S CONWAY, aged Twenty-seven, 
“a citten at three, four, and five o'clock (in the morning) by 
an octogenary pen; a heart (as Mrs. Lee says) twenty-six years 
nts ener a8 B H. LeP. feels it tobe, ALL youR OWN." —Letter VI. 
820 
J.R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 
Just published, royal 12mo. price 6s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
TRUE LIFE and TIMES of GIROLAMO 
SAVONAROLA; illustrating the Progress of the Reforma- 


tion in Italy during the Fifteenth Century. From seit 
sources, erman and Italia 


e world Snaee ee of its greatest men.” 
Henry Tevler. 


6d. in 











Published this Mn 0. price 








Whittaker & Co. Ave Maris-lane. 
in the Ist February, demy 8vo. price | 

OL. VII. of COLLIER’S SHAKESPEARE, 

‘The Text formed from an entirely New Collation of the 

Old Editions, with their various readings, Notes, a Life of the 
Poet, and a History of the Early English Drama 

Contents of Vol. ViL.—Julius ‘esar—Macbeth—-Hamlet—King 

Lear—Othello. 
Tobe completed | in Eight Volumes. The type'is the largest 
and handsomest used for twenty years for any edition of the 


works. 
Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lane. 








This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 7s., 
EMINISCENCES of anOLD TR AVELLER 
THROUGHOUT DIFFERENT ep hd Aw EUROPE, 
Including Historical Details c 
RUSSIAN EMPIRE, and ANECDOT ES. “of the COURT. 
By THOMAS BROWN, Es ‘sa. 
Fe purth edition, great enlarg 


Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and Duncan nie oe Pater- 
noster-row, London. 





This day i is published, price 5s. cloth; or 6s, bound, gilt leaves, 
QcrE NTIFIC WAS DERINGS; 
n Or, Results of Observation ped Experim: 
Being an attempt to Illustrate THE ELEMEN’ Ts of ‘biysics, 
by an Appeal i Natural and S=perimental Phenomena. 
, & the Rev. R. ASER. 
With numerous Wordcut ts. 
“No reader, be he old or young, will rise from the perusal of 
this handsome little volume without deriving from it both gra- 
Heaton and ay —_ 
ute, Edinburg’ ngman & Co, Duncan & 
Malcolm, Paternoster-row. Londons = 





R. ‘CRIVELLI having had several applications 
for his former Progressive Exercises on the Art of Sing- 
ing, begs to inform his Friends and the Public that Ais present 
Work contains all the former Exercises on a larger scale, form- 
ing a complete system for the development of the Vocal Organ, 
and cultivation of the Human Voice. This Work contains 132 
pages of Observations, Scales, Exercises, and Nore cone the re- 
x t of thirty years’ study and experience in this difficult branch 
the Art; and may be had of Mr. Crivelli, at his residence, 
No. 71, Upper peeeen-ctsest, and at all the principal Music- 
sellers. Price 1 
3.—In the. co and will shortly appear, the above work 
adapted, with alterations, for the Bass Vo 


Publishing Weekly, | A rice Threepence, and in Monthly P Parts, 
with numerous Hlustrations 
UNCH; ez, TH 1D) LONDON CHARIVARI. 
“ The career of this little publication, from its outset till 
now, has been one of unfailing success ; week after week it has 
sustained itself with astonishing constancy, and shown that its 
authors are inexhaustible in their resources; Ministers of Momus, 
they reign over the kingdoms of satire and burlesque with un- 
i a sway. here is one thing, in addition to the verness 
*Poncu,’ which has not a little contributed to its success, 
and that is the unvarying good humour and propriety which 
prevails in it, and the total exclusion from its pages of allt 
is gross, low, or coarsely personal, a discipline the absence of 
w hie = nas swamped many previous attempts of the same kind.” 
* * "Also, a STAMPED EDITION, Price 4d.,to go Free by Post. 
__ Offic e, 13, Wi ellington-stre ret, Strand 











MR, JAMES’S NEW ROMANC ce 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 

OR BS Ff DA 
A ROMANCE oF 9 OL .D — 


By G. PLR 
Author of * tarts oy hn oy rhe Robbe or,’ &c. 


Also by the same Author, 
MORLEY ERNSTEIN; 
OR, THE TEN —— OF TUE HEART. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES or RICTE ARD Ca2UR DE LION, 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
for Ireland, John Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, 
___ Bell & Bradfate, Edinburgh. 
“AME — AN ——— Ss. 
ready, pric i 
HE NORTH. - AME RICAN 


No, 118, 





Y 


2 





Agents: 


REVIEW. 


‘ontents. 
+ Rural Architecture and Gs ardeni 
he English Abroad v T. CL 
» Hallam’s L iterature of Europe. x 
1. Ward's Memoirs of Judge Curwin. pay! .- ae Esq. 
5. Works of Alexander Dumas. By 4, hte 
6. Madame Calderon's Life in Me ~ de By W. it ? 3 scott, Esq. 
- Insanity. By, Dr. Howe. 
s Botanical Text- Book. By G.B. 
elt on Coins. Adams. 
10, Charles Dickens. By Prof. C. C. Felton. 
ll. List of New Books, &c. &c. 
, ALSO RECEIVED, 
The Democratic Review, No. 55, Jan. 
The American Eclectic. Janu ARY. 
L ong: ae. & rain 


ready, 
r a 
HE Nt RSE RY RHYMES of *EN 
obtained principally from Oral redition. Collected and 
Edited by JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL, Esq. 

“Not only all mothers, aunts, nurses (for nurses can even 
read now), are obliged to Mr. Halliwell for this careful and 
elegant collection of this most popular portion of our national 
poetry, but that grave and gray- 5 oe aded scholars may find in 
them traces of manners long passed away, and sentiments that 
may awake a pleasing train of meditations. They are arranged 
into fifteen classes and accompanied with Bi ag that, without 
enlarging, are illustrative and interesting, and are a proof that 
scholarship and caste: Cann og k the humblest subject it touches.” 


—Monthly Magazine, J 
 NGLISH SU RN AMES : a Series of Essays on 


Family Romencls ature, Historical, Etymological, and 
Humorous. By MARK AN’ yeh LOWER, Esq. Post 8vo. pp. 
260, with 20 W cane cloth, 6 arge paper, 10s. 6d. 

“A most amusing volume, wicgiing wit and p! leasantry with 
antiquarian research and historical interest."'—Weekly Chron, 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old C eee Soho, London. 


ew Burlington-street, 


M*® BENTLEY. WILL 
PUBLISH 





Gratt: an, Esq. 
sy FB. Bowen, Esq. 


Emerson, 





2s. Gd. 
5s. 
ral court. 














Jan. 21, 


IMME DIATELY 


E FOLLOWING NEW WORKS:— 

1. DOINGS. IN CHINA ; being the Personal Narrative of 
an Officer engaged in the late Chinese Expedition from 1841, to 
the Conclusion of the Peace of Nanking. By Lieut. ALEX. 
MURRAY, Isth Royal Irish. Post svo. 

2. TITIAN: a ROMANCE of VENICE. By R. SHEL- 
ws MACKENZIE, L.L.D. 3 vols. 

a COUNTRY LIFE. By MARTINGALE. 
Small 

N ARR ATIVE of a JOURNEY to KALAT; ineluding 
an Ip Tasennee i tea at that place in 1840. and a Memoir 
on Eastern Balochistan. By CHARL Abs MASSON, Esq. Form- 
ing the Foucth Volume of his JOURNEYS ys BALOCHIST AN, 
&c. In 1 vol *demy 8vo. with a new Map of the various Coun- 
tries on either side of the Indus, traversed by the Author, pre- 
-—“ by Himself. 

5. THE DOUBLE DUEL; or, HOBOKEN. A Novel. 
By. THEODORE S. FAY, Esq. Author of ‘ The Countess,’ &c. 
3 vols. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY: 

1. THE COURT of ENGLAND, under the HOUSES of 
NASSAU and HANOVER. By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
Author of * Me »moirs of the Court of England during the Reign 
of the Stuarts.’ 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

2. THE PHANTASMAGORIA of FUN. By ALFRED 
CROWQUILL, 2 vols. with about 150 Illustrations. 

3. THE HISTORY of the MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, 
fa <* ANCIENT GREECE, By J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq. 3 


vols. 

4. THE SECOND SERIES of the INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
or, MIRTH and MARVELS. By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esa. 
Post 8vo. With Illustrations by Leech. 

5. THE JACK O'LANTERN (LE FEU-FOLLET) ; 
THE PRIVATEER. A Story of the Sea. 
Co UN ER, Esq. Author of * The Pilot,’ &c. 

. THE WASSAIL-BOWL. 
2 a with hb i 


or, 
By J. FENIMORE 
3 vols. 8vo. 
By Avsert Sairx, Esq. 
ic Illustrations by Leech. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 

(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 











RITANNIA. ~ LIFE ASSURAN CE Coy, COM. 
L PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
This Institution is empowered by Special Act of Parl; 
4 Vict. cap. 9), and is so constituted as to to afford the be 
ife Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy-Holders, 
present greater facilities and accommod 
offered by other Companies. 
plan, and its cluim to public pre’ 
proved incontestibly, by its extraordinary and unpr. 
WAseuri ither be effected by P 
ssurances may either be effected by Parties on thei 
Lives, or by Parties interested therein on the nor 
The effect of an Assurance on a Lives of othen, 
at once a property in reversion, wh 
be realized. Take, for instance, ‘he case of a person att 
of thirty, who by the payment of 5/. 3s. 4d. to the Britanni 
Assurance Company, can become at once possessed of 
queathable property, amounting to 1000/., subject only t 
condition of his continuing the same payment quarte tly de te 
the remainder of his life,—a condition which may be fulfilled! 
the mere saving of BIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in his expenad 
ture. Thus, by the exertion of a very slight degree ofeou 
—such, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience.t, 
may, at once realize a capital of 1000/., which he can bequi 
or dispose of in any way he may think } proper. eath 


Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite inform 
the mode of effecting Assurances, mag Ue obtained at theca” 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Director, 


A Board of Directors attend daily at 2 o'clock, fo 
of business. 


OR PORA’ r ION ofthe AMICABLE S( CIETY 


for a PERPETUAL, ASSURANCE OFFICE, Ineop. 
porated by Charter of Queen eane A.D. 1706. 13, Serjeants’ Inp, 
leet-street, London. Dir 
The Rt. Hon. the Earlof Devon | Ww relbore Ellis, Esq. 
Benjamin John Armstrong, Esq. | Charles Fiddey, Esq. 
John Hodgson, Es 


Jolin fs —"s Esq. apne f sq. 
obn Bostoc Mar Reauchamph "rE 
John Round, Esq. N 7 rE, 


ia lik 


t the dispatch 





M.D, 
Fuller Bote sler, Esq. Q.C. 
Rich: urd Holmes Coote, Esq. ‘Theophilus Yokoo M.D, 


This Society (the oldest in existence for granting Assurances 
on Lives) is conducted on a plan which affords to aut the 
memers the full benefit of mutual assurance without persona 

lability. 

Every person on whose life an assurance is effected for one 
or more Shares, whether, for his own benefit, or by a con 
butor having an interest in his life, is admitted a member of 
the Corporation. 

The respective interests of the members and contributors are 
represented by Shares in the Joint Stock of the Corporation, 
each share being guaranteed to produce 2001, at the least, upon the 
death of the member. 

The whole of the Profits are divided among the Tepresentatiy 
or nominees of the deceased members in proportion to the 
amount of their Tespe ctive assurances, and without reference ts 
~ length of time during which the Policy may have been jp 

orce. 

There is no proprietary body,—no commission is allowed to 
agents,—and the affairs of the Corporation are managed at the 
smallest possible expense ; the profits are, therefore, the utmost 
the premiums can ailord. 

Persons whose lives are assured with this Society may travel 
to or from, or reside in, any part of GALL » without paying any 
additix ynal premium. LOW AY, YR registrar, 





ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITU TION, 
13, Nicholas-lane, King William-street, London, for Mu. 

tual Assurances on Lives, Endowments, Deferred Suins, Imme- 
diate and Deferred Annuities, enrolled under the Acts of Par 
liament relating to Friendly Societies. 
Director: 

Robert Ingham, Esq. 

Joseph Janson, Esa. 

S. Hayhurst Lue as, Esq. 


C. P. Bousfield, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. 
William Cash, Esq. 
‘Thomas Castle, E: sq. 
James Crofts, Esq. 
John Feltham, esd: 
Joseph Hargrave, Esq. 
‘Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
Medical Directors. 
Ph Conquest, M.D. F.L.S. _| Thomas Bevan, M.D. F.LS. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hardwick & Davidson. 

THIS INSTI’ rUTION completed the Seventh Year of its esta- 
blishment on the 1th of December, 1842, and, in accordance 
with a Rule made at its commencement, a c arefal valuation of 
its liabilities and assets has been made by an eminent Actuary, 
for the purpose of making the first division of profits amongst 
its members, the gratifying result of which is exemplified in the 
following instances, showing the profit assigned to policies from 
one to seven years standing :— 





q. 
Barbe, Esq. 

Ric ct Shortridge, Esq. 
Samuel Smith, Esq. 





Original 
Premium. 


Amount of 
Bonus, 





Age at 
commencement. 
Sum Assured. 


‘Years 


&5 


0 




















ee 


lll 


The Directors refer with great confidence to the above state- 
ment, as quhihing the moet aeietestory proof of the superiority 
of the p peincipss on which this lostiatn | is founded, namely, 
that of MUT val LAE ASSURANCE, carried out under the 
protection Aa advantages | offa oo id by the acts of Parliament 
relating to FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, and fully warranting them 
in thus directing the public attention to the peculiar privileges 
secured to all assurers. 

Members, whose Renewal Premiums became due on the Ist 
inst., are Y ay eat the same must be paid within Thirty 
Days from that b 

he Report of ‘the. Directors to the Annual Meeting of te 
Members, held on the 15th of December last, Prospectuses, 
every other information, may ad on application at 
Office, or to the Country Agents. JOSEPH MARSH, Sec. 

The business of the Institution will be athe to new pre 
mises, at No. 48, Gracechurch-street, during the month of M 
nex 


London, Jan, 17, 1843, 
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——_ 7 Saregag pee cong ae ge 
'TNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


VY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 

COE Non of Profits among the Assured. 
Honorary Presidents. 
Earl Somers 
n Lore riepqeat Falkland 
elvi rd Elphinstone 

ba Le ry Biebeiiie | Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
par! of Nor! 


Farlof Stair ctors—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Hananel De Castro, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
compel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
Ssmetion Blair Avarne, Esq. | F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Ham royd, Esq. Resident William Railton, Esq. 
Fam etx Boyd, Esq. Assist.|John Ritchie, Esq. 
ent , F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
nes, Esq. * » 
Charles Downes, Esa. Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 
« company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
This Come arity in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
most per ress which ‘has attended it since its commencement in 
great i ‘ail the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
rr e-half of their Stock, and also added 2/. per cent. 
annum, frou the date of the policies to those parties who 
ed insured with profits. The premiums, nevertheless, are on 
most moderate scale, and only a maety, need be paid for the 
the five years, where the Insurance is for life. 
ib amount of bonus added to policies since the commence- 
mentof the Company in March 1834, to the 3ist Dec, 1540, is as 
WS : 
"i Assured. 
£1000 


f Errol 
= of Courtow' 








‘Time Assured. 
6 Years 10 Months 
4 Years 0 0 
3 Years 6 00 

1000 Year , 22 0 0 ‘ 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
nt Directors, Edward Boyd, cad, and &. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 

». 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 

Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq. Surgeon, 43, Berners-street, 
attends at the Ollice daily, about half-past Two o'clock. 


Sum added to Policy. 
£12613 4 


100 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by spec ial Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. ce. 76. 
‘Thoma rncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
Wi weal, ad, Depety; Chairmen. 

‘illiam Banbury, Esq. upert Ingleby, Esq. 
Fit Rates, Ea. \Thomas Kelly. Esq. Ald. 
amplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, ksq. Sheriff 
James Clift, Esq. of London and Middlesex 
Rt. Hon. J. ocachers, M.P.|Lewis Pocock, Esq. 

Lord Mayor of London 

Physician— Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, 
* Consulting Actuary—Protessor Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of 50,000/. per 
annum, yearly increasing, and anaccumualating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 








ompany. 
“The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Company, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk,in lien of the deferred 
aad frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits, 
Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
ge.| For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term, 
| £017 8 1 £1 11 10 
i 1 8 7 2 7 
15 0 9 21410 
M461 9 10 4o0u 
32 4 0 6 010 

One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
percent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
jaid off at any time without notice. 

{n Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, or 
saprovision for a family, when the least. present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
(fice will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

ard of Directors, with the Medical Olficers, attend daily, 
ataquarter before 2 o'clock. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


YROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 


Directors. 
_ _ George H, Hooper, Esq. Chairman. 
Lieut.-Colonel Moody, R.E. Deputy-Chairman. 
John Chapman, Esq. Jameson Hunter, Esq. 
Charles Chippindale, Esq. Sir John Kirkland. 
James Colquhoun, Esq. Richard Norman, Esq. 
4. D. Colvin, A Alexander Stewart, Esq. 
Bree Adeueel J. V. D. Dundas, be Whitmore, Esq. 
DD MP, J0. = ° 
Thomas Harrison, Esq. William Wilson, Esq. 
duditors—J. HW. Forbes, Esq., G. Hankey, Esq.,O. Ommanney, Esq. 
Rusicians {Dt- James Johnson, 8, Suffolk-place, Pall Mall Kast. 
(Dr. C. F. Forbes, F.L.S. K.H., 23, Argyle-street. 
Surgeon—Samuel Solly, Esq. F.R.S., 1, St. Helen’s-place. 
Standing Counsel—Charles Ellis, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hale, Boys, and Austen, 
Bankers—Ban England. 
Actuary—J. M. Rainbow, Esq. 
The advantages of this Office. among others, are :— 
|. A participation septennially in two-thirds of the Profits, 
"tich may be applied either in reduction of the Premium, or to 
ugment the sum assured. 
he fullowing Bonuses have been assigned to all Policies, of 
ris three years’ standing, effected for the whole duration 


of Life: 
FIRST DIVISION, IN 1832. 

From 18s. to2/. 12s. per cent. per annum on the sums assured, 
varying with the age, being equivalent, on the average, to 
20} per cent. on the premiums paid. 

SECOND DIVISION, IN 1839. 

From upwards of 1/. to upwards of 3/. per cent. per annum 

on the sums assured, or, on the average, 33 per cent. on the 
, premiums paid for the preceding seven years. 
_*. Premiums may be paid in a limited number of annual sums, 

‘ad of by annual payments for the whole of life; the polic 

‘ntinuing to participate in profits after the payment of sue 

yremiums has ceased. 

3 The Assurance or Premium Fund is not subject to any 

targe for interest to proprietors. 

ct Parties (including Oflicers of the Army, Navy, East India 

pany, and Merchant Service,) may be assured to reside in 

Ms se to all parts of the World, at premiums calculated on 
a. 


~ Claims to be paid within three months. 
. The assured may dispose of their policies to the Company. 
Th ocharge but for policy stamps. 
in Len Tosbectus, Tables of Rates, &c. to be had at the Office 
don, or of the Company’s Agents. 








AGLE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

3, Crescent, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London, 

Established by Act of Parliament, 1807. 
_ _ Directors—John Richards, Esq. Chairman. 
Sir James M‘Grigor, Bart. F.R.S., Deputy Chairman. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir G, Ouseley,| Charles T. Holcombe, Esq. 

Bart. F.R.S. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Sir A. Denman Croft, Bart. Peter Skipper, Esq. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Wilson,| John Spurgin, M.D. 

K.C.B. a es Henry Tufnell, Esq. M.P. 
Chas. B. Baldwin, Esq. M.P. William Wybrow, Esq. 
DISTINCT TABLES FOR MALE AND FEMALE LIFE, 

The Directors have caused new Tables to be calculated, in 
which the relative values of the Lives of the two Sexes are at 
all ages distinguished ; in consequence of this improvement the 
younger Male Lives are insured at premiums below the ordinary 
rates; the Female Lives lower than any other oflice. 

Annual Premiums required for the Assurance of 1001. to be 
received on the death ofa 





MAL 
Age./Seven years. 
0 | £1 3 


FEMALE. 
Whol 
£1 


E. | 

Whole life. ||Seven years. e life. 
20 £2 2 6 £150 15 
20 





910 |} 


! 2 : i} 

| 1 4 344 

| 212 3 412 4 
‘as eae eS 

Prospectus exhibiting this remarkable distinction at every 
age, may be obtained at the Office of the Company. 

Four-fifths of the profits are divided among the assured for the 
whole term of life, whether residing abroad or at home. 
By order, HENRY P. SMITH, Actuary. 


TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
KJ PANY. Established in 1825, and constituted by Act of 
Parliament. Governor, 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry. 
leput-Governor 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine. 
Directors—W illiam Wood, Esq. Eagle Henderson, Esq. 
William Keith, Esq. David Smith, Esq. 
John Robert Tod, Esq. Adam Paterson, Fsq. 
Alex. Clapperton, Esq. | William Bruce, Esq. 
Geo. Patton, Esq. of Cairness James Robertson, Esq. 
‘has. Pearson, sq. ames Hay, Esq. 
‘Thomas Innes, Esq. George Moir, Esq. 
wes _ James M. Melville, Esq. 
Auditor—William Keith, Esq. | Physician—Dr. J. H. Davidson. 
EDINBURGH, 3, George-street. 
LONDON, 33, Lombard-street. 
* Peter Ewart, Esq. Resident Seere/ary. 
Bankers—Messrs. Jones, Lloyd & Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Pering, Minet & Smith. 
Physician—Dr. Tweedie | Surgeon—Wm. Fergusson, Esq. 
The SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
the STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, was held 
within the Company's Office, No, 3, George-street, Edinburgh, 
on Thursday, the 15th December, 1342. 


“10s sa te > 




















ADDRESS BY THE DIRECTORS, 

The progress of this Company during the past year, both as 
regards the new business acquired, and the result of the period 
generally, exhibits evidence of success and prosperity, so par- 
ticularly marked, that the Directors consider it their duty to 
make it known to all those connected with the Institution, and 
by such notice to call public attention to the prosperous state of 
the Company’s afluirs.—satisfied that an extended knowledge of 
the principles upon which the Institution is founded,—its secu- 
rity, its advantages of division of profits, and its liberal manage- 
ment, is alone requisite to induce greater numbers to avail them- 
selves of its benetits, and to make its future advancement still 
more pre-eminent. 


The fallowing are a few of the most prominent points brought 

under notice at the Annual General Meeting of the Company, 

held 15th December, 18142 :— 

1, New Assurances have been opened with the Company to a 
very large amount, exceeding greatly the results of any 
former year’s business. ¥ 2 

2. The number of new Policies has increased in a similar pro- 

ortion, showing that the increase of business does not arise 
rom large transactions swelling up the results, 

3, The increase of sums assured and Policies, compared with 
the year ending 15th November, 1841, is above 25 per cent. 
upon each. 

The Company continue to draw at high rate of interest on all 
their Investments; and their Funds, which are rapidly 
accumulating, are most satisfactorily secured, being, for 
the greater part, upon heritable property in Scotland. 

The mortality of the year has been very limited. One-ninth 
part only of the Company's Income having been required to 
meet sums assured, which have become claims by the deaths 
of the parties, evincing the care which has been bestowed 
by the Directors in the selection of the lives. 

The business of the Company is conducted with economy, 
but at the same time so as to secure eflicient management, 
and the expenses form a very small per centage upon the 

,, Annual Revenue. 

The Company's Books and Accounts are kept in the most 
efficient manner, and in corroboration of that statement the 
Directors have much pleasure in submitting the following 
extract from the Report by the Company's Auditor, Mr. 
Keith, after a careful investigation of the Books and Accounts 

,, of the Company for the past year :— 

‘I have much _ pleasure in reporting that the whole Books, 
Accounts, and Vouchers relative to the Aflairs of the Com- 
pany, continue to be kept in a most regular, distinct, and 
satisfactory manner, and reflect great credit on the Manager, 
and other Officers of the Company, for the clear and ac- 
curate way in which a Record is kept of transactions of so 

reat and increasing magnitude and detail, as those of the 
‘ompany.”” 

The Directors have thus shown satisfactory progress in the 
business of the past year,—satisfactory results in the Institution 
generally, and they hope they may say a successful and efficient 
management,—it therefore only now remains for them to im- 
press upon the Policy-holders, and all connected with the Com- 
pany, how much they have it in their power to add to the in- 
creasing prosperity which has been reported, by disseminating 
a knowledge of the principles pen which the Company is esta- 
blished and conducted, and by bringing forward others to avail 
themselves of its benefits. c 

Life Assurance has as yet, comparatively, been confined toa 
very small portion of the community, but it is an institution 
which will make certain progress, although it may be by slow 
degrees, It is advancing steadily among the middle classes of 
society. It is now resorted to in many instances by the nobility 
to enable them to make a provision for younger children, and 
it is making progress among the humbler ranks of society,— 
being equally available as a protection to the industrious trades- 
man or mechanic, as to the highest in the land. é 

All those connected with such an institution as this should 
consider it to be a duty which they are bound to perform, to 
take every opportunity of disseminating a general knowledge of 
these benefits. and the Directors trust that they do not impress 
this in vain on those whom they are now addressing. 


By order of the Board of Directors. 
7 Orde ILL, THOS. THOMSON, Manager, 





+ G, CONYERS, Secretary. 





Edinburgh, 3, George-street, 15th Dec, 1512, 


ISEASED LIVES ASSURED. 
\p>MEDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY, 25, Pall Mall. 
* Presidents. 
Sir Henry Halford, Bart. M.D. G.C.H. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Sir William Burnett, M.D. K.C.H. F.R 
Sir Matthew Tierney, Bart, M.D. K.C.H. 
‘ ith a Board of twelve Directors. | 
Diseased as well as healthy lives assured at equitable rates. 
= F. G. P, NEISON, Actuary. — 
ORTH BRITISH LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 4, New Bank-buildines, Lothbury, and 10, 
Pall Mall East. Established 1809, Protecting Capital 1,000,000/., 
fully subscribed. 
Ilis Grace the Duke of Sutherland, President. 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman of the London Boards. 
Francis Warden, Esq. Vice Chairman. . é 
The next Division of the Profits of this Company will take 
place in December, 1814. Prospectuses and every information 
may be obtained as above. JOIN KING, Actuary. — 


ARSHALL & CO., 12, Curzon-street, con- 
tinue to supply WRITING PAPERS, &c. at city prices, 
iz. :—Letter paper, 9s., 10s. 6d., 12s., 15s.; ream note, 4s., 65., 
&s.; palace note paper, tive quires, Is. 6d. ; sealing wax, 3s. per 
Ib. ; card plate engraved, 100 printed, 4s. Newspapers lent to 
read, 9d, per week ; neat leather blotting cases, Is. 6¢., or with 
lock, 3s. 5 fancy inkstands, and every kiad of article suitable for 
presents, equally cheap; envelopes, with stamps on, Is. per 
dozen; neat leather envelope cases, filled, 29. 6¢. Circulating 
Library; terms, 3/. 3s. per annum ; UW, Is. 6d. half year; 16s. 
per quarter.—12, Curzon-street, corner of Queen-street. Orders 
by post punctually attended to. Goods sent any distance. 


C= I'S ENGRAVED on VISITING CARDS 
in the first-rate style, 6v.; withort the crest, 2s. 6d.; and 

100 cards, 2s. 6¢d.; and also every description of elegant engrav- 

ing. Specimens of the above may be selected from a large and 

fashionable assortment, at the Warehouses of . 
essrs. BARRY & SON, YPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, 
and 122, BISHOPSG! SS" SET WITHIN 

or sent on application any distance free of expense 

letter pa " 18s., 17 


























Superfine 
17s., 14s. 6d., 12s., and &s. per 
ream; note ditto, 188., l6s., 128 s., 68., and 4s, per ream. 

Lither of the above papers rt »e stamped with crest, coronet, 
or initials, for the additional charge of 10s. per ream, Messrs. 

tarry & Son finding the dies and wafers from it at 7s. per 1,000, 
Their miscellaneous stock embraces dressing cases, writing 
desks, inkstands, fancy note paper and envelopes, suitable for 
invitations, complimentary notes, weddings, &c.; wafers from 
the antique, diurnal note and envelopes, envelope cases, Bibles 
and Prayers richly gilt, Mordan’s gold and silver gauntlet pencil 
cases, elegant penholders and toilet aud smelling bottles, souve- 
nirs, card-cases, pocket-books, and every description of useful 
stationery, with postage stamps and envelopes at Government 
prices. 











DP AID "7 EN’ . <AT 
J EENES PATENT MARBLE CEMENT. 

X —This cement, which exceeds every other in hardness, 
is intended for interior uses, where strength and despatch in 
execution are required. From the smoothness of its surface, it 
is an advantageous substitute for wood in its application to skirt- 
ings, architrave, mouldings, &c., as it resists the action of fire, 
and keeps back vermin. 7588 

The coarse qualities form a paving not distinguishable from 
stone in colour and hardness. but of one-third the price. The 
hest white quality takes a brilliant polish, and the scagliola made 
from this cement kas a peculiar richness of colouring. ° 
tations produced in it of Florentine and other Mosaics, encaustic 
tiles, &c., for ornamental paying, are unequalled in their effect 
and moderate cost, X “ 

<eene’s Cement has been applied with success for the altars 
of Catholic and other churches both in England and Ireland; 
and to its use in the Royal palaces, and Government buildings, 
besides numerous public and private works, the patentees can 
refer with confidence. 

Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, J. B, WHITE & SONS, 
MILLBANK-STREET, WESTMINSTER. | _ 

Agents for its sale are appointed in the principal cities of the 
United Kingdom. 


ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 

meter Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty, established 
132 years, 3, Birchin-lane. The finest description of Watches at 
the lowest prices, consistent with maintaining that character for 
superiority of workmanship which has distinguished their esta- 
blishment during that period. The compensated duplex Watch, 
upon the principle of their Chronometers, to which government 
awarded the prizes three successive years, combines perfect 
accuracy with the utmost elegance, and is not surpassed by the 
pocket Chronometer. W. & Son have devoted considerable at- 
tention to the patent lever Watch, and considerably reduced the 
price, together with the small horizontal for ladies. They can 
offer a large selection of Second-hand Watches, at little above 
half the original cost. The utmost value allowed for old 
Watches in exchange. The most experienced workmen in the 
repairing department are employed on the premises for foreiya 
and English manufacture. 7 5 

Webster & Son, 3, Birchin-lane, Cornhill, London. 


= OIL.—H. Taytor, Chemist, 10, Pall 

Mall, London, has prepared Castor Oil in a concentrated 
form, enclosed in Capsules of Gelatine, by which the disagree- 
able taste of this medicine is entirely avoided. ‘They will be 
found the most pleasant method of taking that safe aperient 
medicine. ‘The Dose is from one to four capsules. In Boxes at 
2s. 6d. each, and can be sent by post for 4d. 

































ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confi- 
dently recommended as a simple, but certain remedy, to 
all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver 
Complaints; they act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient, 
imparting strength to the stomach, and composure tothe nervous 
system. Sold in bottles at Is. 1}d. or 2s. 9d. each, by A. Wil- 
loughby & Co., late B. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without, and 
nearly all Medicine Venders. 


TO LADIES, 
OWLAND'S KALYDOR, under the special 


patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty and the Royal Family. 
—A creamy, odoriferous preparation from Oriental Erotics,is now 
universally known as the only safe and eflicient protector and 
beautifier of the Skin and Complexion. Its virtues are commonly 
displayed in thoroughly eradicating all pimples, spots, redness, 
tan, freckles, and other unsightly cutaneous defects, in nealing chil- 
blains, chaps, and in rendering the most rough and uneven skin 
pleasantly soft and smooth. ‘To the complerion, it imparts a 
juvenile roseate hue, and to the neck, hand, and arm, a delicac 
and fairness unrivalled. ‘To Gentlemen, it allays the irritation 
of the skin after shaving. Price 4s. 6d. and Ss. 6d. per bottle, 
duty included. 

CAUTION.—Ask for “ROWLAND'S KALYDOR,” and see 
that these words are on the envelope, as much pernicious tras 
is now offered to the Public as “ KaLypor™ by Perfumers of 
apparent respectability. 5 . 

«* To protect the Public from fraud, the Hon. Commissioners 
of Stamps have authorized the Proprietors’ signature to be en- 

aven on the Government Stamp thus—A. KowLanp & Son, 20, 

atton-garden; sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY: 


THE HISTORY OF WOMAN IN ENGLAND, 


AND HER INFLUENCE ON SOCIETY AND LILERATURE. 
By MISS LAWRANCE, 


Author of ‘ Historical Memoirs of the Queens of England from the Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century.’ 1 vol. small 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6¢. bound. 


** Although the study of English history has of late become so popular, the progress of female socicty in England has never received the attention which its importance demands 
Little has been told us of women in Saxon times; and yet, even then, there were illustrious queens, and female scholars, whose exertions for the diffusion of knowledge demand 
gratitude of their descendants—and scarcely more is known of female society during the Norman period, and yet it was at the bidding of the lady that the poct-fathers of Englanding 
sang. Even during the age of chivalry, many a lady, illustrious for her talents, and interesting from her romantic history, has no record, save in the seldom-opened pages of the monki 
chronicler. Descending to more recent times we find the history of woman in England linked with the Reformation and each great event. To trace the progress of woman in Engen 
through these various phases of her history is the object of the present work. Beginning at the earliest period, it has becn the chief aim of the writer to collect contemporary info 
tion from every available source, and thus the obsolete code of laws, the ancient popular tales, the will, the inventory, the legal record, the legend, and the satire, the testimeny 
the grave chronicler, and that of the manners-painting (rouvére, the letter and the diary, have all been laid under contribution to throw light upon a subject as curious and interesting 
as it is important.” 











II, 


ADAM BROWN, THE MERCHANT: A NOVEL. 


By HORACE SMITH, Esq. 


Author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ ‘The Moneyed Man,’ &c. 3 yols. 


Ill. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT: HIS COURT AND TIMES. 


Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 


The THIRD and FOURTIT VOLUMES, COMPLETING the WORK. 


IV. 


JESSIE PHILLIPS: A TALE OF’ THE NEW POOR-LAW. 
By MRS. TROLLOPE, 


Authoress of ‘ Michael Armstrong, the Factory Boy,’ &c. 
PART L, price One Shilling, to be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, with Ulustrations by Leech. 


y. | Vit. IX. 
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MEMOIRS OF LITERAKY LADIES, MEMOIRS OF ‘THE QUEENS OF ; TIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
OF ENGLAND. FRANCE. ENGLAND. 
} , VOLUME THE FIPFTIT. 
By “Mrs. Ei.woop. By Mrs. Forbes Bus. By Acnes STRicKLanD. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, 21s. bound 2 vols. small 8vo. with Portraits, 21s. bound. Comprising the Lives of Queen Katharine Parr and Quee 
' asst aeaaeeii “ . r Mary. Embellished with a Portrait of Queen 
* A work of great mevit. The first biography is that of “This charming work comprises a separate memoir of Katharine, &e. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu; the last, that of aine Maclean, | every Queen of France, from the earliest of her annals to écsy New and revised Editions of the First Four Volume 
better known as Miss Landor it thus comprises ‘our Blue | the fall of Napoleon. It cannot fail of being a desirable | are also now ready 
Stockings from the commencement of the last century down | 2¢quisition to every library in the Kingdom.”—Sun, ** These volumes have the fascination of a romance united 
to the present. Each biography is marked by good taste to the integrity of history.”"—Times. 
and excellent judgment.”—Jokn Bull. Vill. 


xX. 
vt NARRATIVE OF THE WAR IN | MADAME DARBLAY’S DIARY 
COLLEGE LIFE CHINA, AND LETTERS. 


' : ? ‘ A new and revised edition of the 5 vols. is now ready. 
From the Commencement to the Close; with Sketches of “Written in Madame D’Arblay’s earliest and bet 
By J. HEwcert, M.A. that singular and almost unknown Country. manner—in true woman’s English—clear, natural, and 


Late of Worcester College, Oxford, By Commander J. Ertiot Bincuam, R.N. lively. The work ought to be consulted by every persia 


iiits . . sa sal 4 ‘ who wishes to be well acquainted with the history of our 
Author of ‘ Peter Priggins,’ ‘The Parish Clerk,’ &c. 3 vols. | New edition, with numerous Additions, embellished witha | jiterature and our manners. The account hich Miss 
finely-coloured Portrait of the Emperor of China, Burney has given of the king’s illness contains much exce- 
A : om: - ) g > king's e aius much exc 
“Remarkably pleasant and amusing volumes.”—Times. a Map, and other Lllustrations, 21s. bound. lent narrative and description, and will, we think, be more 
“This clever production presents College Life to us with ‘The completest account of the Chinese war yet given to | valued than any equal portion of Pepys’ or Evelyn's Diaries” 
as much spirit as fidelity.”—Suv. the world.”—Johkn Bull. —Edmburgh Review. 











THE FOLLOWING ARE JUST READY: 
XI. XIV. 

r ? , - 

THE THIRD VOLUME OF LIVES of the PRINCES of WALES, 

LETTERS of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, Heirs to the Throne of England, from the most authentic Sources, both printed and M8 
Tilustrative of her Personal Listory ; now first published from the Originats, with Notes By Forkestone Wit rams, Esq. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND, Author of* Shakspeare and his Friends,’ &c. In small 8vo. 
Authoress of ‘Lives of the Queens of England,’ &c. With Portraits, and numerous other Illustrations. 


XII, xv. 


THE TUFT HUNTER: THE MONEY LENDER: a Novel. 
A NOVEL. By Mrs. Gonrr, 


By Lorp bas L saan LENNox. Authoress of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘ Mrs. Armitage,’ &c. 3 vols. i 
3 vols. 


XVI. ; 
XIIE. 
HISTORY of the HOUSE of COMMONS, | 2URKE’S HISTORY of the LANDED GENTRY, 


Neseenenil . . A New Edition, with considerable Additions and Improvements, 
From the Convention Parliament of 1688-9 to the Passing of the Reform Bill in 1833. according precisely in arrangement with 


By Wo. Cuartes TownsueEnn, Esq. M.A. BURKE'S DICTIONARY of the PEERAGE and BARONETAGE, 
Recorder of Macclesfield. In 8vo. To be comprised in a single volume. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


(% Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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London; James Hoimes, 4, Teok’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strat y Joun Francis; and sold by all Bookselles 
‘ and Newsvenders,—Agegts; for SCOTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for JkEL AND, J, Cumming, Dublin, 
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